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A Rev Science, and Art. 


ver of Literature, 
EVERY SATURDAY, 


Paice Focrrence; Stamped FIVEPENCE. 


TIVHE object of “THE READER” is to supply 


the long-felt want of a First-class Literary News- | 


paper, equal in literary merit and general ability to the 
political press of London. 


Without any wishto depreciate the merits of other jour- 
nals which have attempted a somew hat similar object, the 
proprietors of “‘ THE READER” considered that this 

object had not yet been attained; and the success of 
‘““THE READER” proves that in this opinion they were 

not singular. ‘‘ THE READER’”’ commands the services 
of distinguished writers in every branch of Literature and 
Science, so that each subject is, as far as possible, treated 
by critics whose names cannot fail to carr ‘y weight on 
the special topic of which they write. The desire of the 
Proprietors is to have every work of note reviewed simply 
and solely on its own merits. 


Totally unconnected with | 


any publishing firm, “THE READER” will show equal | 


favour to all works of sterling worth, without caring 
through what channel they come before the public, 
and thus be a trustworthy guide for the book-seeking 
public. 


In the arrangements of ‘THE READER,”’ the follow- | 


ing system has been adopted. Each number contains a 
full and detailed list of all books and pamphiets published 


during the week, specifying their prices, size, number of | 


pages, maps, Ke., and, 


wherever it is desirable, each | 


| 


publication is accompanied by a short descriptive notice. | 


All works deserving further consideration are reviewed 
at length within a week or two of publication. The 
especial attention devoted by ‘‘ THE READER” to 
Foreign Literature enables its readers to keep themselves 
acquainted with every work of interest published on the 
Continent or in America. 

Copious and accurate Reports are furnished of all 
Scientific Discoveries, presented in such a form as to 
render them interesting and intelligible to the general 
public. 

Topics of Musical, Artistic, or Dramatic interest are 


discussed in ‘‘ THE READER”’ in separate and original | 


articles, which, it is hoped, are found to be not only 
valuable, but interesting, 
those persons unacquainted with the special subject. 
Correspondence on all Literary and Scientific topics, 
from writers of note, finds a place in ‘THE READER.” 


“THE READER” is likewise issued in 


Parts, three of which are published—that for January 


as pieces of criticism, even by | 


Monruiy | 


at Is. 9d., and those for February and March each at 


Is. 5d. 


Amongst the CONTRIBUTORS fo these will be 
Sound :— 


Rey. Canon and Prof. Stan- | T. Hughes, Esq., B.A. 
ley, D.D. (Oxford Uniy.). | J. M. Ludlow, Esq. 
Rev. Mark Pattison, B.D. Bs Dicey, Esq., B.A. 
(Rector of LincolnCollege). | lA. Vv. Dicey, Esq., M.A. 
Rev: Prof. Rawlinson, M.A. | John Martineau, Esq., M.A. 
(Oxford University). | Rev. J. E. B. Mayor, M.A, 
Professor Rolleston, D.M. | E. V. Neale, Esq., M.A. 
(Oxford University). Colonel A. L. Cole, C.B. 
Professor H. J. Stephen Rey. F. D. Maurice, M.A. 
Smith,M.A.(Oxford Univ.) Rey. Llewellyn Davies, M.A. 
Rey. Prof. Charles Kingsley | Rey. C. P. Chretien, M.A. 
(Cambridge University). | G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq., M.A. 
Reverend Professor Brewer | Laurence Oliphant, Esq. 
(King’s College, London). | F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. 
Professor F. Hall (King’s Francis Galton, Esq.,F.R.S. 
College, London). Tom Taylor, Esq., M.A, 
Professor Goldstiicker (Uni- | Lowes Dickinson, Es I. 
versity College, London). | Dr. F. D. Dyster. 
Prince Frederick of Schles- | H. Kingsley, Esq. 
wig- Holstein). _W. Cave Thomas, Esq. 
Viscount Bury, M.P. Dr. Reginald E. Thompson. 
Frederic Harrison, Esq.M.A. | Meredith Townsend, Esq. 
D. B. Lathbury, Esq., M.A. | John Westlake, Esq., M.A. 
R. B. Litchfield, Esq., B.A. | H. T. Riley, Esq., M.A. 
J.N. Lockyer, Esq.,F.R.A.S. | J. L. Roget, Esq., M.A. 
John Lubbock, Esq., F.R.S. | P. S. Worsley, Esq., M.A. 
Robert Bell, Esq. F. C. Penrose, Esq., M.A. 








W. M. Bucknall, Esq. | J. R. Seeley, Esq., M.A. 
(Board of Trade). H. R. Fox Bourne, Esq. 
Mrs, Gaskell, Robert Scott Burn, Esq. 
Miss Craig. C. B, Cayley, Esq. 
And Others. 


Loxpoyx: Published at 112, Fleet Street. 


| ©. E. Rawlins, Esq., jun., Liver- Rev. 


NDIA: MADRAS. 


Brothers, 21, Rundell’s Road, Vepery, 
names of Subscribers on account of the “* 
subscription, including postage, 13 rupees. 


ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROC ‘KHAUS 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and Nor- 
thern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers will 
send their names to him. Books for Review may also be for- 
warded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 


ERLIN. — Messrs. ASHE R AND ¢ 0., 


Agents for the “ Reader,” will receive the names of sub- 
scribers and take charge of books intende bd for review. 


— Messrs. GANTZ, 


Madras, will register 
Reader.” Annual 


ARIS.- AGENT F OR THE “READER, . 


MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buei, 14, who will receive 
Subscriptions and forward Books intended for Review. 


RACTICAL KING’S COL- 


GEOLOGY, 
LEGE, LONDON.—PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S., will 


commence a Course of Lectures on WEDNESDAY, April 15th, at 
z INE, A.M., 
Geology to ENGINEERING, MINING, ARCHITECTURE, and 
AGRICULTURE, The Lectures will be ‘continued on each sue- 
ceeding FRIDAY und WEDNESDAY at the same hour. Fee, 


£1 11s. 6d, . 
R, W. JELF, D.D., 


TTT tr ’ , YT rT 

N I\ ER SU’ Ty CX ILLEG ae LON Db IN ° 

The PROFESSORSHIP of LATIN LANGUAGE and 

LITERATURE will be VACANT at the end of the present 
Session (July) 

The Conneil of the College are desirous of appointing a Pro- 
fessor of Latin Language and Literature, who will enter on the 
duties of his Office in October next, 

Candidates are requested to send in applications and testi- 
monials on or before Wednesday, the 18th May, 1883, 


CHARLES C. ATKINSON, 
Secretary to the Council, 


Principal. 


March 2th, 1863. 


Re GB y sc HOOL.- ~The “ANNU AL 


L MATCILES between the old Rugbeians will take place this 
year on the 16th and 17th of April. All old Rugbeians who wish 
to have places reserved for them are requested to write to the 
Rev. H. A. Picard, Christ Church, Oxford, 


y r r 
pox v" LITE R ARY KF U2 N D.- 
v SEVENTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the 
Corporation will take place in Willis’s Rooms, on WEDNES- 
DAY, the 18th May, The Right Hon. Earl Stanhope, 
the ¢ ‘orporation, in the Chair, The Stewards will he announced 
in bays ‘e Advertisements, OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec 


» Adeipni Terrace, W.C, 


Ty J 
LONDON L IBRARY, 12, St. 
Square, London, S.W 
PRESIDENT—The Earl of CLARENDON. 
The following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, 
which contains $0,000 volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in various languages :—Subscription, £3 a year, or £2 a 
year with entrance fee of £6; life membership, £26, Fifteen 
volumes are allowed to country, and ten to town, members, 
Reading-room open from ten to six. 
Prospectuses on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 





James's 


SEASON. FIRST MATINEE, TUESDAY, 
HALF-PAST THREE. Quartet, E Flat, Mozart. Grand Duet in D., 
Piano and Violencello, Mendelssohn. Double Quartet, E Minor, 
Spohr. Solos on the Pianoforte, Artistes :—Sainton, Piatti, Rees, 
and Webh, Pollitzer, Payne, Watson, &c. Pianist, Halle. Mem- 
BERS who have not received their tickets to leave their names 
and addresses at ST. JAMES’S HALL. VIStTORS’ admissions (half- 
a-guinea each), to be had of CRAMER & Co,, CHAPPRLL &CO., and 
OLLIVIER’S, ASHDOWN & PARRY, 18, Hanover Square, and 
AUSTIN'S at St. James’s Hall. Director, J. ELLA. 


OLAND. - With the Authority of the De- 


legate from the Polish National Government, the Central 
Romentssee of the Friends of Poland, consisting of the following 
Gentlemen— 


Lord Teynham 

Sir R. J. Clifton, Bart., M.P. 
Sir John at lags LL.D. 
Thomas Bazley, Esq., M.P. 
Henry Fenw ick, Esq., M.P. 
W.H. Gore Langton, Esq. - M. ae tield 

James Stansfeld, Esq., MI Joseph Cohen, Esq., jun., 
P. A. Taylor, Esq,, M. Pp, castie-on-Tyne 

Mr. Serjeant Parry bf Jeffrey Etcher, Esq., Derby 
Professor F. W. Newman B. Potter, Esq., Manchester 
J. Stuart Mill, Esq. c ouneillor Moir, Glasgow 

H. W. Crosskey , Glasgow 
J. J. Colman, Esq., Norwich 


ete., etc., ete., 








a, W. Tyndall, Esq., Birming- 


1am 
J.A. Langford, Esq., Birming- 


New- 


pool 


| urgently request the immediate pay a eee, either 


_ to the account of the Treasurer, P. 


Taylor, at their 
Bankers, Messrs, Oldings, Osborne, & és, Cc eed? 4 ane, B.C. 

or by Money Order to the Sec retary, Mr. W. E. Adams, at their 
Offices, 10, Southampton Street, Strand, Ww.c, 


" Oe — 


Just Published, price 3s. 6d., 


HRONOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE CHRONOLOGICAL IN- 
STITUTE, Part IIL., Vou. Il.: Containing Eayprran 
Assyrian, Bapytonray, Tyrran, Mrepray, and LyrpiayN 


| Crronoxoey, being part of a WY of Chronology 





from the Reign of Solomon to the Birth of Christ. To be 


1am r 
Rev. Goodwyn Barmby, Wake- | 


~The 


ick 1863. 


j-—-——-- _ a 


having especial reference to the application of | 


By the Author of “‘ Who Breaks—Pays,” “ 
| 
| 


_The | 


President of | — 


| “ MRS. 





THE READER 


A REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Price F rash oe 


NEW NOVEL. 


with Two Illustrations, 


' 


Now ready, Post Svo., 


THE STORY OF ELIZABETH. 


Reprinted from The Cornhill Magazine.) 


Sautnu, Evrper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 


SECOND EDITION OF MRS. GASKELL’S 


NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, 3 vols. Post 8vo., 


SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 
By MRS. GASKELL, 


Mary Barton,” “North ¢ and South,” 
Charlotte Bronte,”’ &c. 


Bi LDER, & | Co. 


NEW NOVEL. 


Next Week, Post 8vo., 


SKIRMISHING. 


Cousin Stella,” &¢ 


Author cof“ “Life of 


SMITH, » 65, Cornhill, 


Samira, Evper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 


NEW NOVEL. 
Next Week, ready, Post 8vo., 
A SIMPLE WOMAN. 
By the Author of “‘ Nut-Brown Maids,” &c. 


Exper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 


NEW NOVEL. 
On the 24th Inst., Post 8vo., 
A DARK NIGHT'S WORK. 


By MRS. GASKELL, 


Author of “ Sylvia’s Lovers,” &e. 
Round) 


Exiprr, & Co., 


Henr y Wood’s 


HALLIBU RTON’ 8S TROUBLES,” 


SMITH, 


SMITH, 65, Cornhill. 


Tale, 


is complete 


M rs. 


| in Vols. If. and IIT, of THE QUIVER, price 4s. 6d. each, 
| Sold by all Booksellers, 


| CASSELL, 


' QUIVER, price 4s, 6d. 
‘ oles: ) | CASSELL, 
\ USICAL UNION—NINETEENTH | 

APRIL lith, AT 


| ** SQUIRE TREVLY N’S HEIR,’’ 
| Vol. 


| 


| of THE QUIVER, 


| price 5d. each. 


followed by Hesrew and Persian Curono.oey, together | 


with a Chronological Table. 
Treasurer. 

In Part II. of the same Volume is a Translation of the 
**Srpgr Oram Rapean,”’ an Ancient Hebrew Chronicle. 
By Jonny WrittraMs, Esq., Hon. Sec. Price 3s. 6d. 


Sold by H, G, Bony, York Street, Covent Garden, 


By J. W. BosaNnQust, Esq., 





Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


b aa 
Mrs. Henry Wood’s Tale, 
“THE CHANNINGS,”’ is complete in Vol. I. of THE 
Sold by all Booksellers, 


saatigate Hill, London, E.. 


Prrrer, & GALrry, 


TaEraR, & GALPIN, 


Mrs. Henry Ww ood’s New Tale, 


is commenced in 
Ill. of THE QUIVER, price 4s. 6d, Sold by al! 
Booksellers 


Casser L, Perr, & Gat PIN, Ludgate Hill, London, E.t 


Mrs. Halliburton’ S Troubles, 


By the Author of “ Verner’s Pride,’’ “‘ East Lynne, 
‘The Channings,’’ &c., is complete in Vols. II. and ILI. 
price 4s. 6d. each. Sold by al! 





Booksellers. 
Cassett, Petrrer, & Garren, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


Now ready, Vol. III., price 4s. 6<., 


Quiver, in which Mrs. 
Hexry Woon’s Tale, “MRS. HALLIBURTON’S 
TROUBLES,” is completed, and the New Tale, entitle 
‘* SQUIRE TREVLYN’S HEIR,” by the same Author, is 
eommenced, Sold by all Booksellers. 


Cassev., Perrer, & Gatprs, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


Mrs. Henry Wood’s New Tale, 


“SQUIRE TREVLYN’S HEIR,” was commenced in 
Part 16 of THE QUIVER. Parts 16 and 17 now ready, 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


Cassmes, Perrer, he Ganriy, Ladgate Hill, London, E.C. 


——— -_- 


NEW STORY, by the Author of “ East Lynne.” &e . 


This day is published, in Three Vols., 
price £1. lis. 6<., 


Verner’s Pride. By Mrs. Henry 
Woop. 


he Prid ion the best novel which Mis. 
Wood fas produced PLT. £ into sudden celebrity un the 
publication of ‘ East Lynne.’ —The Times. 


Brapsver axyp Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 


post Svo., 
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BUGENE SUP’S LAST NOVEL. 


JUST PUBLISHED, AND TO BE HAD AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES, 
Three Volumes, post 8vo., price £1. 11s. 6d., 


THE RIVAL RACES: 


? 


THE SONS OF JOEL; 
A LEGENDARY ROMANCE. 


By EUGENE SUE. 


**No critic, however severe, can deny for the work the right to be called extraordinary, for it assuredly 
differs from every other novel to be found in Mudie’s library. The novel is, indeed, eminently 
curious.’’—READER. 

‘**The Rival Races’ is nothing more or less, under a new title, than a condensed and compressed form of 
Eugene Sue’s ‘Les Mystéres du Peuple,’ every particle of its offensiveness expunged, and nothing whatever retained 
except its brilliant scenes and vivid sketches of the History of the People of Gaul before the Christian era, and 
France up to the dark ages. This was a difficult task to accomplish; but it has been so well handled, that all 
the power of the original, as well as its brilliancy, has been retained.’’—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 














LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 








NEW STORY, by the Author of “‘ LADY AUDLEY’S APTAIN MAYNE REID will commence 
SECRET,” ‘AURORA FLOYD,” &c. an ORIGINAL ROMANCE of ENGLISH LIFE, 


Eleanor’s Victory, by the ! 


THE WHITE GAUNTLET, 
Author of “ Aurora Floyd,” “La dy Audley’s Secret,”’ &c., | In the MAY NUMBER of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE, price 1s. 
was commenced in ‘‘ONCE A WEEK,” on March 7. 


London: W. Tweepre, 337, Strand. 
London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 








Just published, in feap. 8vo., pp. 332, price 8s, 6d., 


Philip of Konigsmarkt, and 
' POEMS. By Marzsco Pearce. 
Basrt MontaGu PicxerineG, 196, Piccadilly, W. 


Next week will be published, in post 8vo., 
A NEW VOLUME OF 


Chronicles of Carlingford. 


Containing-— 


THE CURATE ; 
AND 
THE DOCTOR'S FAMILY. 


W. Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





_— 





This day is published, 
| 
POEMS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
By PHILIP STANHOPE WORSLEY, M.A, 
Fcap. octavo, price 5s, 


W. Bracxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 











AT ODDS. 


AUTHOR OF “THE INITIALS,” 


ALSO, NOW READY, THE NEW STORY OF NAVAL ADVENTURE, 


THE BRIGANTINE. 
By JAMES PASCOE. 


Two Volumes, Post 8vo. 


BY THE “QUITS.” 





New Edition, One Volume, 10s. 6d. 2 
MY GOOD FOR NOTHING BROTHER. 


‘Contains passages of great merit, and some of the scenes, especially those of rural life, are admirably told.”’— Times. 
“The whole tale is well told, interspersed, too, with so many delicate touches that it only requires to be read to be 
appreciated,’’—Atheneum, 











RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


ee _ 








EMANCIPATION. In Two Volumes, price 18s., 
SLAVERY AND THE WAR IN AMERICA. THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER, 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE IN THE SPENSERIAN 
The FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS are now on Sale at STANZA. ; 
the Offices of the Society, 65, Fleet Street :— 


By PHILIP STANHOPE WORSLEY, M.A., 
The Cause of Freedom; Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
which is its Champion in America, the North or the | 


South? By Taomas Hvenss, Barrister, Author of “Tom 
Brown’s School Days,”’ ete., etc. Price 2d, 
The Revolution in America; 


a Lecture by Professor Carrwes, M.A. Price 4d. | —Edinburgh Reciew, April, 1963. 


The ss Alabama,”’ a Statement ' W. Biackwoop and Sows, Edinburgh and London. 


of Facts from Official Documents, with the Sections of | ——~-——-----—--- ——— a 
tne Foreign Enlistment Act violated by her equipment. | This day is published, 8yo. sewed, price Is., 





the original is a 


He has placed in 


eee 


Price 2d, ° 
= A Voice from Motherland, 
eens H. Beecher Stowe’s Appeal. By Crvis 


In a few days, THE 


“GOOD CAUSE of PRESIDENT LINCOLN.” 
A Lecture by Professor Newman, M.A, | 





Tatexer axp Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 
350 


** If the translator has produced a work which, having 


caught the spirit pahhen oF goer can delight those to whom 

1 this helen hour fe te, Weoley. 
praise: and this praise belongs justly to Mr. Worsley. 
4’ % the hands of English readers 
_ a poem which deserves to outlive the present generation.’”’ 





Just published, price ¢s., 


7 ° By 
The National Review. 
No, XXXII. 

CONTENTS. 

I. THE IRISH CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. 
Il. KINGLAKB’S “INVASION OF THE CRIMEA,” 
Ill, PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF ERASMUS. 





IV. CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD. 
V.STANLEY’S LECTURES. 

VI. BOLINGBROKE AS A STATESMAN. 

VII. ROBA DI ROMA, 

VIIL, LADY MORGAN. 

IX. THE EARLY HISTORY OF MESSIANIC IDEAS, 
X. THE ATTITUDE OF PARTIES. 

XI. CURRENT LITERATURE. 

XII. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READ- 

ING SOCIETIES, 





‘NOW READY, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


In Three Volumes, post 8vo, 


in their own 


DEEP WATERS. 
A NOVEL. 
By MISS ANNA DRURY, 


Author of “ Misrepresentation,” “ Friends and Fortune,” &e, 


In Two Volumes, post 8yo. 


LIFE IN THE SOUTH 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE WAR. 


By A BLOCKADED BRITISH SUBJECT. 


| Being a Social History of those who took part in the 


Battles, from a personal acquaintance with them 
omes. 


| he Authoress has enjoyed great and unusual facili- 
ties for her work, from a personal acquaintance with 
many of the leading men who took part in the battles. 
‘ « There is much in it calculated to throw light 
on the social condition and status both of the slaves 
and their masters in the south.’’—Odserver. 


Second Edition, in Two Volumes, post 8vo., 21s. 


ROBA DI ROMA. 


| 
| By WILLIAM W. STORY. 


** Till Rome shall fall, the City of the Seven Hills will 
be inexhaustible as a subject of interest. ‘ Roba di 
Roma’ contains the gatherings of an honest observer 
and a real artist. It has permanent value to 
entitle it to a place of honour on the shelf which contains 
every lover of Italy’s Rome-books,”’—Atheneum. 


In Sites 8vo., 18s. 
THE 
LIFE OF BOLINGBROKE. 


SECRETARY OF STATE IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE, 
| By THOMAS MACKNIGHT., 


‘*Mr. Macknight is successful in reviving in the reader’s 
mind a very distinct image of Bolingbroke in all his 
grace, his force, and his reckless and insolent unscrupulous- 
ness; and the various events of his career are illustrated 
and connected with au intelligent knowledge of the 
| times, and with honesty and good sense.’’—Saturday 


Review. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 











In crown 8vo., price 5s., cloth 
’ ’ , 


7. . 
. . 
My Escape from Siberia. 
+ 
By Rvurin Piotrowski. With Portraitand Map. Trans- 
lated, with the express sanction of the Author, from the 
German by E. §. 

*,* This is the only complete English version of a work that 
has produced the most extraordinary sensation throughout 
Europe, and to which the present stirring events in Poland 
impart peeuliar interest. 

London: RovurirnGe, Warne, and RovrLeper, 
Farringdon Strect. 





Now Realy, feap. 8vo., price 5s., 
Love and Mammon, and other 


Poems. By F. 8, Wxvitt, Author of “‘ Pansies.” 

“This volume of Poems is far beyond the average of those 
which descend in shoals upon the reluctant critie. The writer 
is possessed of a Pegasys.”—Critic. 

“Free from the vice of affectation.”—THE READER, 


London: Bert anp Daupy, 186, Fleet Street. 





Now ready, fcap. 8vo., half-morocco, Roxburgh, 
price 5s. 6d., 


The Odes and Carmen Secu- 


LARAE of H@RACE. Translated into English Verse. 
By J. Conryetoy, M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin in the 
University of Oxford. 

London: Beit and Datpy, 186, Fleet Street. 


—_———— — 


Price Sixpence, post free for Seven Stamps, 


Fourteen Months in American 


BASTILES. (Reprinted from the Baitimore Edition.) 


“We presume Europe will not be less disgusted with the 
cruelty of the Lineolnites than it was with the crnelty of the 
Bourbons.” — The Index. 

“What was then dared by the Government and endured by 
the moderate and sober politicians, whose virtues marked them 
ont for its ve we are reminded by a pamphlet recently 

nblished, entitled ‘Fourteen Months in American Bastiles,’ ’’— 

he Morning Herald. 











Street ; and at the Jndexr Office, 13, Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, E.C, 











London: Henry F. Mickrytosn, 11, Crane Court, Fleet 
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To secure its punctual delivery in Scotland, Ireland, 
and the Provinces, THE READER is Published 


THE READER. | 


SATURDAY, APRIL li, 1863. 
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VOLUNTEERING AND LITERATURE. 
. a great Volunteer Field-day of last 

Monday at Brighton—the most success- 
ful exhibition that there has yet been of the 
real working capabilities of our Volunteer 
Force—is this week a worthy topic for all 
our newspapers. It claims, not the less, the 





founder, and now the major, of the numer- 
ous 19th Middlesex, or London Working- 
men’s College Corps. Let this name sug- 
gest others. 
drill and rifle-shooting, as forms of amuse- 
ment, to the wants of men of studious and 
sedentary habits, and from the more vivid 
perception which men of thought are likely 
| to have of the national utility of a volunteer 
| force, it has happened, as we have said, that, 
even beyond its proportion, this class of the 
' community, all over the country, has sent its 

representatives into the volunteer a 
or companies locally most accessible. In 


it is so pre-eminently. How many writers 
on the London press, more or less known, 
were in the fighting ranks on Brighton 
| Downs last Monday! How many of them 
in that single corps of the ‘‘ Devil’s Own,”’ 
which did so well, and the members of which, 
' almost to a man, write books, or reviews, or 
' articles—though they don’t always like the 


fame! Reviewers in 


| 


How many Saturda: 


surely, on the side of the enemy ! 


| Another connexion between Volunteering | 


| and Literature is, that Volunteering itself is 


2 | begetting subjects and ideas for our current 
literature, and diffusing through it many | 


| particles of new language and metaphor, and 
_an influential force of new modes of think- 
| ing. 
thus affects contemporary literature ; and an 
_ exact historical study of our literature, no less 
| than an exact historical study of our language, 


| would reveal curious deposits of thought and 


matter, regularly stratified in the order of 


time, traceable to the great public interests 
that have successively arisen in Britain. As 
a colossal fact of the last three years, British 
| Volunteering has made, and isstillmaking,this 
intellectual record ofitself. Tosome extent, this 
is accomplished, independently of Volunteers 
themselves, by the sheer frequency of Volun- 
teering sights, of which all must take notice, 


information about matters uppermost for the 
| moment which newspapers must lay before 
|'their readers. Volunteering now comes 
| within the scope of the satirist or the novelist 
| of contemporary real life; and, if the Volun- 
| teer has not been represented in the hero of 


tribute of a special notice in the columns of | any novel, he figures among the incidental 


a literary journal. Itis not for us, indeed, to 
chronicle the incidents of the affair, or describe 
the entire action. All this the newspapers 
have told as amply and minutely as need be. 
From us a few words on the connexions 
that there obviously are, or that a little 
thought can make out, between Volunteering 
and Literature, will be the most fitting 
recognition of this notable fact of the 
week. 

And, first, as every one knows, a great 
many of our literary men, or of our men of 
intellectual pursuits and occupations, are 
among our effective Volunteers. The Volun- 
teer Force includes and mixes, as it ought, 
all ranks and classes and occupations. But 
all who know the history or the present state 
of our Volunteering, know that no class has 
looked so favourably on “the movement” 
from the first, or has personally connected 
itself so largely with it in proportion, as, in 
the wide sense of the term, the so-called 
intellectual class. We have never talked 
with any eminent man of letters that did 
not, if he were service himself, regret 
the fact, and but envy his juniors this 
new duty and new mode of recreation. And 
how many of our known men of letters— 
journalists, writers in periodicals, writers of 
books, academic men—are actually serving 
in the Volunteer ranks, as officers or privates, 


along with their brethren from among the | known form of —— 


| simplehalting. Butthe 


artists and the professional classes! We 
could name names; but we won’t. Yes, we 


will! We will name one that the whole | 


country likes to hear named, and the literary 
associations of which with Volunteering are 
of so hearty a nature that it may by general 
vote be made an exception—that of. Thomas 


Hughes, author of ‘‘Tom Brown,” and the 


| characters of comic tales of real life. We see 
| the same thing in our contemporary art. Are 
| not the Volunteers and Volunteering pet sub- 
| jects at present for the caricatures in Punch ? 
| To a great extent, however, this effect, so far 
as it appears in literature, comes through the 
agency, conscious or unconscious, of those 
writers who are also Volunteers. What they 
are interested in, that they think about. 
Being Volunteers, they must think as Volun- 
teers. Be it but their pastime, their Volun- 
teering experience must supply them, whether 
they will or not, with something of the 
matter, in the shape of notion, reference, or 
images, out of which they weave the tissue 
of their writing ; it must also affect their form 
or cast of thinking, their habit or way of 
intellect. There is no need, indeed, to 
exaggerate this intellectual influence of 
Volunteering in comparison with other recrea- 





tions or occupations. But that it is con- 
siderable might be proved by instances. As 
much of the language of table-talk in many 
circles is now dashed by allusions derived 
from the rifle-ground, the manual and pla- 
toon exercises, the parade, the march-out, 
and the battalion drill; soa happy dash of 
more select and subtle ideas from the same 
sources may be discerned, by those who look 








for it, in much of our current writing. To 


You may stop progress by simple ‘‘ halting ” 
—in which case you stand stock-still, arrest 
the entire current of intention or energy that 
made you move, and, as it were, empty your 
mind of it; or you may stop progress in 

uite another manner, by ‘‘ marking time” — 
2.¢., still lifting your feet alternately to the 
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Both from the adaptation of | set it agoing. 


Edinburgh, we believe, it is so; in London , 


attorneys to know, and often blush to find it | 


this single corps—characteristically posted, | 


Every large new interest, as it rises, | 


and accounts of which must form part of that | 


ordinary mortals, for example, there is but one | 
progress—that of | 
‘olunteer knows better. | 


_ beat, but without gaining an inch of ground 
/—in which case you retain all the moving 
current within you and have not again to 
yhat a universal metaphor 
| for human nature and human affairs there is 
fe Soum distinction! A man who ceases to 
adyance by “‘ halting” may, in general, be 
/ managed ; but there are men who, when they 
, cease to advance, always ‘‘ mark time,” and 
| these are the awful fellows! But one might 
gothrough the little Government Red-book, in 
which is packed the system of instruction for 
| the soldier and the volunteer, and find in it 
other such instances, by the score, of phrases, 
ideas, distinctions, transferable into human 
life and so into literature. As Euclid, in- 
deed, is a rhetorical as well as a logical 
training to all our educated youth, and as 
the Shorter Catechism has been a wondrous 
theological Euclid to the whole Scottish 
nation for nearly two hundred years, so no 
one can measure the amount or the strin- 
gency of education that may come from the 
Red-book. 
More important than the particular intel- 
| lectual effect of Volunteering just described, 


_ though in reality an extension of it, is a cer- 
| tain large effect which it has or may haye 
_in helping the thinker or writer to a real 
and intimate grip of what, after all, is the 
true stuff of all literature—the past activity 
of man, and the career of the world and of 
human nature hitherto. The historian re- 
presents the past; the philosopher reasons 
trom it; the poet derives from it the material 
for his imaginations. The more of reality 
there is in literature of any kind, the deeper 
and stronger and wider its hold on the past. 
And how much of the most obvious past of 
the world has consisted in war, war, war! 
| ** The history of the world,” says the present 
Emperor of the French, ‘is the history of 
armies’’—a saying too absolute, but which 
may be so interpreted as to express a truth. 
A recognition of war as a ceaseless agency, 
and result of other agencies, in the past his- 
tory of the world; an inquisitiveness into 
this phenomenon, and a disposition to study 
it in all ways; nay, some correct intelligence 
of its modes, and of the kind of genius it re- 
quires and generates—are desirable, if not 
necessary, constituents of the intellectual 
| outfit and working-power of the poet and the 
| man of speculation as well as of the historian. 
| An inkling of knowledge in this direction 
may suffice for general purposes; but how 
seldom this inkling has been possessed is 
proved by the unintelligible rubbish with 





descriptions of battlesand military operations. 
We know a literary man who pak con- 
fessed that, after much study, he thought he 
understood a siege ; but that, with all he could 
do, he had failed even to form to himself a pre- 
sentable or probable notion of a battle. How 
Colonel McMurdo must laugh over some de- 
scriptions of battles by civilians that come in 
his way—descriptions that would not answer 
for a battle of cats, and that are and could be 
like no battle ever fought on, under, or above 
the earth! We rarely laughed so much our- 
selves (albeit we had no title to laugh in 
such a case) as over Goldsmith’s description 
of the battle of Agincourt—which is about 
the most magnificent specimen of one fellow 
doing eve ing, and thousands of others 
doing nothing but tumble over, that we know 
of. Even Goldsmith’s genius could not perform 
the feat of evolving the fundamental idea of 
a battle from the depths of his moral con- 
sciousness. But some civilian writers, with 
the due inkling of knowledge, have suc- 
ceeded in rep the real notion of war as 
a 





an art, and as a historical agency. Gibbon 
professed that he had been greatly assisted in 


the apprehension of events for his ‘‘ Decline 
and Fall’”’ by some little service he had once 
had as a county militiaman. Scott, while 
an Edinburgh ryan was an enthusiastic 
| Le oars an gr ae enthusiastic that, 
'when engaged in sword-practice against a 
| stuffed dummy, in the guise of a Frenchman, 
set up to strik e at, he was not content with 


| quiet fencing, like the rest, but used to slash, 
and gnash his teeth, and swear horribly at 


which literature abounds in the shape of 
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the supposed villain he was cutting; and | 


something of the accuracy of martial de- 
tail which he mingles with the martial 
ardour of his writings may have come 
from this small training. We are mistaken 
also if, since Volunteering began again 
amongst us, there has not been more of 
endeavour after literary accuracy in military 
matters. 
As hig peggy Fey assisted or may assist 
literary men in t 
past events for the purposes of their own 
writing, so it may assist them in the critical 
interpretation and the correct enjoyment of 
those masterpieces of all former literature, the 
authors of which had, in their day, similarly 


qualified themselyes for their work. There — 
was a time when military seryice and field | 


exercise werenotso dissociated from book-work 
and the craft of letters as they have been 
during the last two or three pale generations. 


There was then more of military knowledge, | 


of camp and army circumstance, inwrought 
naturally and easily into even the popular 
literature produced, than recently amongst 
us. Without going back among the Greeks 
and Latins, and without ranging amongst 
foreign modern literatures, what wealth of 
military images, descriptions, and even occa- 
sional dissertations, lies in the text of our 
classics. For the correct criticism, or even 
for the full intelligence of portions of the 
texts of our great writers, it is necessary, 
more frequently than might be supposed, to 
have that sort of inkling of military practice 
and phraseology which a little Volunteering 
would give. Did Chaucer, think youn—Chaucer, 
the soldier and statesman, with his fresh 
open-air visage, and beard of the colour of 
ripe wheat—did Chaucer foist into his poetry 
mere book-wormimaginations of tournaments 
and battles? And what of Spenser? May 


not Shakespeare himself have trailed a pike? | 


In his universal vocabulary, at least, it is not 
likely that the parts relating to soldiers and 
soldiering are less from the life than the rest. 
Of one thing we are certain—that Milton’s 
extensive knowledge of drill and military mat- 


ters generally, and the large and exquisitely | 


etic use he has made of it in his ‘‘ Paradise 

ost’’ and elsewhere, have escaped all his 
commentators. There is plausible ground 
for thinking that Milton may have been per- 
sonally, fora time, a Volunteer—that he may 
have served, for a time, as quartermaster- 
lieutenant; or in some such rank, in one of 
the city-companies 
Skippon, at the beginning of the Civil War. 
In some way or other, at all evyents—by ex- 
traordinarily close observation, if not by 
actual service—he had acquired a notion, 
which he retained after he was blind, of drill 
and manceuyres. ‘The proof from ‘ Paradise 
Lost”’ is overwhelming; but take only two 


passages, in which the military reference is | 


far simpler than in many others. Here is 
the vast army of the fallen Angels form- 
ing line for the first time on the great 
Sieh lain in hell, after they have been 
roused from their torpor in the burning 
lake, and assembled in bands for review by 
Satan :— 
Thus they, 


Breathing united force, with fixéd thought, 
Moved on in silence, to soft pipes that charmed 


Their painful steps o’er the burnt soil; and, 


now, 
Advaneed in view, they stand, a horrid front 
Of dreadful length and dazzling arms, in guise 
Of warriors old, with ordered spear and shield, 
Awaiting what command their mighty chief 


Haz to impose. 


Age. in the description of Satan, when 
en prisoner in the garden, defying Gabriel 
and the angelic guard before whom he is 
brought, so that they prepare to attack 
him— 
While thus he spake, the angelic squadron 
bright 
Turned fiery red, sharpening in moonéd horns 
Their phalanx, and began to hem him round 
With ported spears, as thick as when a field 


Of Ceres, ripe for harvest, waving bends 
Her beard 
Sways them. 


e direct apprehension of | 


under Major-General | 


grove of cars which way the wind | 


| Lastly, there is this connexion between 
| Volunteering and Literature, that, though 
| mates now, they may, in one fell hour, become 
rivals and antagonists, and that Literature 
ought to feel this, with self-humiliation for 
_ the moment, but with a just reserve of exul- 
tation in the end, as becomes the conscious- 
ness of its permanent power, and its relation 
to all that is highest in humanity. Volun- 
| teering is now, in Britain, partly an amuse- 
ment, partly a serious public duty in the 
_ cause of safety and peace. But a worse time 
| may come—sooner or later, it may come! 
| Tlas not the whole world, for the last four- 
| teen years, been reeling-in tumult—some 
| extraordinary irritability acting on the nerves 
of nations, and breaking out, now here, now 
_ there, now in the Old World, and anon in 


the New, in wars civil or international ” 
Does not the very last speculation of 
our physiologists—the Darwinian doctrine— 
almost argue that the dreadful agency of 
death and massacre may still be expected to 
act in the evolution of what is to be from 
that which is? Shall Britain, girt by her 
ample surges, remain always the one unper- 

bed spot on the earth’s surface’ If not, 


| 
| tur 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


JDWARD THE FIRST. 

Lectures on the History of England. By William 
Longman. Lecture Fourth, comprising the 
Reign of Edward the First (a.p. 1272 to a.v. 
1307) : delivered in an abridged form at Chorley- 
wood, at Christmas, 1861. (Longman & Co.) 

be are many reasons why Edward the 

First, whose popular name of Long- 
shanks has preserved for us the personal pe- 
culiarity that most struck his contemporaries, 
should, be looked back upon as one of the 
most interesting of Norman-English sove- 
reigns, and why his reign should have espe- 
cial attractions for the student of English 
history. He was a man of powerful cha- 
racter, of strongly marked individuality. 

His life—whether in that period, before his 

coming to the throne, when he was the young 

warrior and Crusader, or in his later years, 
when he ruled as king, as well as marched 
and fought—-was romantic, eventful, pictur- 
esque. He did his part in that problem of 
the conflicting mutual relations of the crown, 








_and if the hour for her should come too, | 
then — only glance across the Atlantic — , 


Literature and all the interests of peace will 
| go down, down. ‘The passions of war, the 
genius of war, will be in the ascendant. 


Not the poet, not the historian, not the — 


| philosopher, but the man who could take 
| 60,000 men out of Hyde Park, would then 
| be the man needed. Literature ought to 
_ foresee this, and to yield more respect than it 
| has been accustomed of late to yield to the 
| profession and discipline and character of the 
| soldier. But, again, if Volunteering teaches 
| anything, it ought to mix this respéct with 
alarm. ‘Teaching something of what war is, 
it ought to teach how hideous a thing it is— 
| how, to the last strain of honour, it 1s to be 
_ avoided, deprecated, detested, repelled. It 
| is an ignorant libel on Volunteering to say 
| that it will cultivate a war-spirit. Cultivate 
| a war-spirit! Ask those who were present 
on that Brighton field-day. The most strik- 
_ing thing on that day, perhaps, was the 
| vision one had of how a battle began. On 
| the hill-range opposite you, where the enemy 
| was, and while your brigades were taking 
_ ground, you saw a battery. From that bat- 
| tery, suddenly, with no warning, a fiash, 
| anda puff of smoke! You counted slowly 
“one, tivo, three eight, nine ;” 
/ and between ‘ eight” and ‘‘ nine,” and not 
| till then, you heard the report. 
was about a mile and three-quarters off. 
That was the beginning of the sheancbolthe 
but in thé real battle you knew that, ere that 
report had been heard, the ball would have 
torn the turf on which you stood, or made its 
gash of blood and brains through one of 
‘the brigades. And so on, through all 
that followed, you realized a horror that 
might be under the sky—the battle-fever 
raging, the maddened air brown, men 
changed into demons, and _ the field 
strewn with the wounded and dead. And 
Schiller’s lines might have occurred to 
you :— 
Truly there exists 
A higher than the warrior’s excellence. 
In war itself war is no ultimate purpose. 
The vast and sudden deeds of violence, 
Adventures wild and wonders of the moment, 
These are not they, my son, that generate 
The calm, the blissful, and the enduring 
mighty! 
Lo, there! the soldier, rapid architect, 
Builds his light town of canvas; and at once 
The whole scene moves, and bustles momently 
With arms, and neighing steeds, and mirth, 
and quarrel ; 
The motley market fills; the 
streams 
_ Are crowded with new freights ; trade stirs and 
' hurries ; 
| But, on some morrow morn, all suddenly 
_ The tents drop down, the horde renews its 
| march ; 
Dreary and solit as a churchyard, 
The meadow and down-trodden seed-plot lie, 
And the year’s harvest is gone utterly. 


roads, the 
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the nobility, the clergy, and the commonalty, 


'the gradual solution of which through a 


series of reigns it is the care of the modern 
historian to observe and trace; and his reign 
is, in this respect, importantin English Con- 
stitutional History. But what chiefly dis- 
tinguishes Edward’s reign, and invests it 
with the kind of interest which forms 
‘<yeadableness ” in a story, is that it was in- 
spired and pervaded by one paramount idea. 
Kdward’s greatness has not to be investigated, 
proved, and put together bit by bit out of 
the multiplicity of Tis actions. ‘These ac- 
tions, after his coming to the throne at least, 
have an epic unity, which even the common 
memory can recollect, and which gives un- 


_ usually good opportunity to the historian for 


} 
} 
j 
| 
| 
| 


' 


| 


the exercise of his art of continuous and im- 
pressive narration. Whatever else he was, 
he was the ‘‘ conqueror of the Welsh,” and 
the ‘‘hammer of the Scots.” Whatever other 
notions and schemes he may have had in his 
mind, the notion and scheme of uniting the 
whole island of Great Britain under one rule 
by the subjugation to England of the two 


| anti-English or non-English nationalities 


| which had survived out of the past—and were 


indeed, like England itself, consolidations so 
far of prior elements—regulated his whole 


| career as a king, and left him time for little 


else. All this 


The battery | 





patent long ago, but now 
again remembered with fresh interest in 
these days of the historic resuscitation of 
everybody worth resuscitating, and also of 
_ speculative curiosity as to the political worth, 
_past or present, of the doctrine of nation- 
_alities—has recalled antiquarian zeal to 
Edward the First. Mr. Longman’s lecture 
is only one out of several recent publi- 
cations soliciting attention afresh to the 
character and reign of this ‘‘ greatest of the 
Plantagenets.”” Indeed, of late, Edward the 
First has been the resuscitated figure round 
which a good deal of national prejudice, 
English, Scottish, and Welsh, has. gathered 
itself combatively. 

What the Welsh have done, on their side, 
towards a literary representation of Edward 
| the First, different from that likely to be sup- 
| plied by English tradition alone, has, for ob- 
| ylous reasons, been of far less consequence 

than what has been done by the Scotch. 
_ Edward succeeded in his Welsh enterprise ; 
Wales was subdued and parcelled out into 
English counties; and whatever detesta- 
tion of the conqueror, and whatever fond 
recollections. of the patriot Llewellyn may 
have survived among the Welsh, have sur- 
_vived mainly as part of that mass of trans- 
| mitted Welsh legend, locked up in the un- 
couth music of the Welsh tongue, of which 
only recently haye even the best English 
historians seen the necessity of taking some 
_account. But with the Scotch it has been 
different. Broken, as it seemed, by Edward, 
they recovered from the breaking. They put 
themselves together in as a nation, not 
only separate as before from the English, but 
| with a determination to remain separate, 
increased a thousand-fold by what happened. 
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For nearly four centuries they continued to 
have their separate history, many of the 
transactions of which were actual reyenges 
against Edward’s attempt, or, in other 
ways, assertions of anti-English feeling; 
bt when, at last, by an agency more peace- 
ful and beneficent than that which Edward 
had tried to exercise, the two nations were 
united, there was poured into the common 
literature of both all the peculiar torrent of 
legend and story which belonged tothe smaller 
nation. In this, among other things, Edward 
was remembered only as the cruel foreign 
tyrant and usurper, while the Bruce, who had 
established the Scottish liberties, but, above 
all, the nobler Wallace, who had maintained 
them to the death when all others despaired, 
and had never sworn an oath to their contrary, 
were consecrated as heroes by all those affec- 
tionate circumstances of regard that could be 
recovered or invented by the heart of a people 
singularly enthusiastic in its own antiquities. 

Ah! that folk that ever was free, 

And in freedom wont to be, 

Through their great mischaunce and folly 

Were treated then sae wickedly 

That their foes their judges were! 

What wretchedness may man have mair ? 


It was hardly to be expected that any popular 
Scottish writer should be able to reconcile 
this strain of old Barbour, and all his in- 
herited Wallace-and-Bruce feeling, with due 
appreciation of Edward's intellectual and 

litical greatness. ‘To require this would 

ave been to require the faculty of making a 
mental leap across the Tweed, so as to see 
things, for a time at least, from that southern 
and more general point of view from which 
Edward saw them, and from which he acted 
—a feat of mental elasticity by no means 
impossible, consistently with the truest 
fidelity to the patriotic cause, but not to be 
looked for from mere writers of popular his- 
tory forhomeuse. Accordingly, few Scottish 
writers have done justice to Edward the First, 
or to the great idea or policy which he repre- 
sented—notwithstanding that this is abso- 
lutely necessary even towards fully bringing 
out the greatness, the virtue, and what we 
may call the providential utility for all 
Great Britain now, of that antagonism to 
him/which was represented in Wallace and 
Bruce. But what is much more curious is 
that the English, until now, have concerned 
themselves as little about doing him justice, 
and have been contented with a mere adap- 
tation of the Scottish version of him. 

The English, indeed, are less susceptible of 
collective enthusiasms than the Scotch, orthan 
most other nations. Of their national heroes 
scarcely any are unanimously admired by them 
all. hey are almost the only nation in the 
world, as Mr. Froude has pointed out, whose 
habitual state of sentiment with respect to 
their own past lies in a kind of contented 
conviction that every prominent and em- 

hatic and stirring personage in their history, 
fore the end of the seventeenth century, 
was either a blackguard or a compound of 
motives and qualities for the most part sin- 
ister. Partly from the operation of this happy 
frame of mind—but partly, perhaps, because 
the popular English instinct cannot take 
strongly and kindly to those old French- 
— kings—there has been no especial 
care in England, till of late, for the memory 
of Edward the First. Even his name of 
** Longshanks,” which might have imparted a 
touch of human and English interest to him, 
did little forhim. Englishmen were willing, 
so far as they thought of him at all, to accept 
the Scottish version of him as good for them 
too. Miss Porter's ‘‘Scottish Chiefs” served, 
with a very little modification or allowance, 
as well for English as for Scottish readers of 
historic romance. This was rather odd, but 
creditable at least to the large good humour 
of the English on such subjects. Of late, 
however, there has come a change. The 
English have been roused a little out of their 
previous state of indifference, or worse than 
indifference, to the story of their national 
past. rs have begun, under the influence 
of powe teaching and example, to seek 


out in that story old characters and reputa- 











tions, of which, after the fashion of other 
nations, they might be proud, and, when 
necessary, to scour and whitewash these to 
the due degree of brightness. Hence the 
recent awakening of which we haye spoken 
to the merits of Edward the First. 

Unfortunately, along with this proper 
revival of national respect among the 
English for such characters in their na- 
tional history as Edward, there has ap- 
peared in some quarters—chiefly among 
those who may be called the more pedantic 
and less philosophic antiquarians—a spirit 
of national prejudice more offensive than that 
against which it reacts, inasmuch as ft is 
more cold-blooded and factitious, and is in 
the interest of the majority. In order fully 
to resuscitate, or, as the phrase is, ‘ 
wash” for the English their heroic Edward 
the First, it has been thought necessary 
in one or two recent histories to ‘ black- 
wash ”’ his Scottish antagonists. Of Wallace, 
in particular, Englishmen have been called 
upon to think as a kind of Nana Sahib; and 
this on the faith of certain extracts from old 
English historians, which anybody might 
have read long ago. Where this does not 
proceed from mere peevishness of temper, 
provoked by over-nationality on the other 
side, it proceeds, we believe, from deficiency 
in the ‘true historic genius, the true historic 
spirit. It is no more required by the facts— 
as they may be interpreted by either a com- 
petent philosophy of human nature in general, 
or a true scientific view of the course of Eng- 
lish and Scottish history—that an English 
historian nowadays shall think of Wallace 
as people think of Nana Sahib, than that 
a Scottish historian shall go on execrating 
Edward the First in the good old style as a 
mere monster of ambition and cruelty. 

Mr. Longman, at least, does not err in the 
illiberal way of some recent writers. He has 





conceived a high opinion, on the whole, of the | 


rreatness of Kdward’s character, and of the 
unportance of hisreign. But, like Mr. Charles 
Knight, in his ‘‘ History of England,” he 
retains, while conveying this sentiment, a 
due degree of the proper historical feeling of 
sympathy with that which Edward sought 
to destroy, and with those who opposed hin. 
His tract may be recommended to those who 
want to have, in brief compass, a general, and 
ret sufficiently distinct and careful view, of 
idward and his career. He begins with a 
sketch of Edward personally at the commence- 
ment of his reign; then he accumulates a 
number of curious particulars as to the house- 
hold habits and the social condition of the 
English in Edward’s days; after which he 
proceeds, in a plain, broad, perspicuous way, 
which must have suited well the audience 
originally addressed, to narrate Edward’s 
successive wars, and to give an idea of the 
nature of his legislation. He cites at the end 
the authorities on which his narrative is 
based; woodcuts illustrate the text; and 
there is prefixed an interesting coloured map 
of Wales, showing its ancient divisions prior 
to its conquest. 





MR. JEAFFRESON’S “ LIVE IT DOWN.” 
Live it Down, By J. C. Jeaffreson, (Hurst and 
Blackett.) 

\ HEN there is a first volume to a story 

we cannot but think it desirable that 
the story should begin in the first volume. 
Mr. Jeaffreson seems to be of a different 
mind. He really has a story to tell, but he 
thinks one volume out of three quite space 
enough to give toit. The whole of the first 
volume, and the greater part of the second, 
are made up of a variety of particulars, some 
relating to characters in the novel, others 
having to do rather with their parents and 
more remote ancestry. Mr. Jeaffreson has 
tried to combine the novel of character and 
the novel of incident; and his plan is to give 
us a little of both—first one and then the 
other. There is something to be said for it, 
no doubt. It is the simplest expedient pos- 
sible for pleasing two different classes of 
readers. To people with a taste for the 
quiet and domestic line of fiction we can 
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conscientiously recommend the first volume. 
There is a love affair, begun in the second 
one and brought to a happy conclusion 
in the last. There axe gvro belie to each of 
which a whole chapter is devoted. At the 
latter of them the heroine’s dress is described 
with great minuteness ; but an air of novelty 
is imparted to the passage by its being 
thrown into the form of a conversation be- 
tween the hero and the chaperon :— 

“She'll wear,” began Mrs. Magnum, “ around 
dress of white net over white satin, with a broad 
flounce, set on rather scanty, of Urling’s patent 
lace, and over the flounce there'll be two rows of 
net bouilloné let in and divided, and terminated by 
rouleaur of pink satin.” 

“ Charming!” said Edgar, lifting his hands full 
six inches in his enthusiasm, “charming! I see it 
exactly. Only two rows of net bouilloné—to be 
sure! it would be a thousand pities to have more. 
And the rouleaux of satin are pink—excellent.” 

“The sleeves, of course, will be short,” con- 
tinued Fanny, “and made of net and ty 
lace, with strap ornaments of pink satin. re 
belt is to be fastened in front under a double 
rosette of pink satin.” 

“Excellent!” cried the hypocrite; “ admirable 
taste! Pink will suit her to perfection! But how, 
my dear Mrs, Magnum, about the body ?” 

“ White satin,” returned the lady, “trimmed 
with quillings of narrow blonde. By the way, too, 
she is to have a bouquet of pink flowers over the 
left shoulder.” 

“Good; but how about her haic?” inquired 
Edgar, in a more natural tone. 

“Light, elegant ringlets — short ringlets, of 
course — arranged with my simple brooches of 
large pearls which I lend her for the evening.” 

“Are her gloves plain, or ornamented at the 
top ?” inquired the hypocrite. 

*“Ornamented, of course; and so are her white 
kid shoes ornamented, and you'll see them as she 
waltzes to-night, for her skirt is made short, so 
that the whole of the foot is visible.” 


We only hope that this description is 
authentic—that Mr. Jeaffreson has copied, or 
at least adapted it from some fashion-book of 
the year 1820, and not drawn wholly upon 
his imagination for the details. But graver 
tastes are not left uncared for. The fact that 
the hero—the Edgar of the preceding con- 
versation—has a grandfather, is made the 
peg on which to hang a good deal of history 
and other infproving matter. Six and twenty 
pages are devoted to a sketch of this vener- 
able gentleman’s life; but, as his own part in 
the drama only embraces the ordinary events 
of birth and marriage, going to Cambridge 
and living in London, it 1s obvious that 
something must be done to fill up the above- 
mentioned space. The receipt is very simple. 
State that in such a year or series of years 
Antony Turrett was in the nursery, or at 
school, or making love; then find out from 
the History of England what other people 
were doing at the same time, and put down 
as much of it as suits you. For example :— 


And what is going on in the outer world, whilst 
Antony Turrett is growing up from boyhood to 
manly beard and dignity? Sir Hans Sloane is 
dying. Under the composer's direction, Mr. 
Handel's “ Messiah” is performed at the Found- 
ling Hospital, for the benefit of that charity. Dr. 
Cameron is undergoing execution. George the 
Second’s Marriage Act is rousing indignationamong 
the clerical debtors of the Fleet Prison. . . . The 
trustees of the British Museum are meeting, for 
the first time, in the Cock-pit. . Pelham, the Pre- 
mier, dies without due warning. Fonthill Abbey 
is almost entirely destroyed by fire . . . The oldest 
lion in the Tower breathes his last breath. Dr. 
Shebbeare is undergoing prosecution for his “Sixth 
Letter to the People of England.” Handel dies. 
Eugene Aram is undergoing execution. General 
Wolfe expires in the arms of victory. Smeaton 
is finishing the Eddystone Lighthouse. William 
Warburton is advanced to the See of Gloucester. 


And so on for some four pa We have 
not the work at hand to refer to, but we 
strongly suspect that for this portion of his 
sto Nr. Jeaffreson is indebted to the ‘‘Table 
of Remarkable Occurrences” in Magnall’s 
Questions. : : 

, This first co, a, os F 7 
t occurs in the opening » and 18 
the wo ptvee: Lee 5 > Bromhead, 
general me t, 


and father of the heroine, 
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is conversing with his wife, when he is sud- 
denly interrupted by her exclaiming—*‘‘ The 
first chapter of Hosea!” to which he imme- 
diately answers—‘ All right—text found.”’ 
This interruption and rejoinder are repeated 
a few pages further on. At first sight this 
witticism struck us as obscure; indeed, had 
we not accidentally turned back to the title of 
the cha we should probably have been 
still in doubt as to its meaning. On doing 
this, however, the my was at once dis- 
—- The title of the chapter is ‘‘ Who’s 

ere?’ The resemblance in sound between 
this expression and the name of the propheti- 
cal book is apparent almost at once. If, 
aided by this clue, the reader turns to the 
passages in which the reference is made, he 
will see that, each time, Mr. Bromhead is say- 
ing something, which his wife does not wish 
overheard, just as the maid is coming into 
the room, and she takes this scriptural method 
of drawing his attention to the fact. It does 
not strike us as very funny; but we dare say 
Mr. Bromhead saw it to more advantage. 
It looks like a joke that would improve upon 

uaintance. 

t is only fair to say, however, that 
there is better stuff than this, even in the 
first volume. Mr. Jeaffreson seems to be 
able to conceive a character, but too careless 
to work it out. John Bromhead supplies us 
with an instance. Ile is a shrewd, kind- 
hearted merchant, who in early life became 
an enthusiastic dissenter, owing to a disap- 
pointment in love. After a time his feelings 
cool down, and he finds he has no sympathy 
with his co-religionists. Buthe has married 
a woman whom he has persuaded to follow 
him into dissent, while he has committed 
himself in the eyes of his neighbours to a 
particular set of opinions; and he has not 
courage enough to admit that he has again 
geange his views, but keeps up an ex- 
ternal and political connexion with the 
‘* persuasion,’ though he has long ceased to 
care for their peculiar opinions. But his 
wife remains a zealous member of the sect to 
which her husband had converted her, and 
her great sorrow is that her husband is 
worldly, and that he is bringing up their 
daughter to be worldly too. There is material 
here for a d deal of character-painting ; 
and in some hands the sketch both of husband 
and wife, thus begun, would have been 
worked up into a finished picture. But 


-Mr. Jeaffreson just starts the idea and. 


leaves his readers to hunt it down for them- 
selves. He is quite content with his per- 
formance when he has provided a character 
with something to be “lived down.” Its 
function in the story is discharged as soon as 
it has given him an opportunity to bring 
in this continually repeated tag. Everybody 
in the book has lived, is living, or will have 
to live down something. Sometimes it is a 
love affair, sometimes a secret, sometimes a 
disappointment, sometimes a crime—but it is 
always treated in the same way. ‘The 
moral of the story,” says the author, in the 
last chapter of the third volume, ‘has been 
set forth on every page That it certainly 
has. ‘‘ And yet (the teller hopes) it has not 
beén disagreeably thrust upon the reader.” 
Well, the less said about that the better ! 
The story, when we get to it, is of the 
sensation type, but not worked out with the 
elaborateness of detail which is the usual 
characteristic of the school. There is a secret, 
a murder, a returned convict, a low sporting- 
man, who trades on his knowledge of the 
secret—in short, all the usual apparatus. 
The plot is a little obscure; and, partly for 
this reason, and partly because, if any one 
intends to read the book, there is no need to 
lessen his pleasure in doing so, we shall 
not attempt to give an outline of it. The 
best thing in the story, perhaps, is the chapter 
which claims, we daresay justly, to narrate 
‘*a scene never before described by his- 
torian”—to wit, the deliberations of a jury. 
The hero is on his trial for murder. He 
is innocent, of course; but the evidence 
against him is quite overwhelming, and 
both ju and counsel are greatly sur- 
prised at the jury thinking it needful 


However, John Braddock, the 
man who has really committed the murder, 
is on the jury, and he is determined to bring 
them round to a verdict of ‘“‘not guilty.” 
Mr. —— is invited to preside over 


to retire. 


their deliberations, in consequence of the 
influence he has gained by shaking his head 
and taking notes during the trial; and, his 
sentiments being that ‘‘ the sooner we go to 
business the better—and the sooner we get 
home to muffins and cold meat the better— 
and the sooner we do our duty to the public 
the better,” he proceeds at once to take the 
votes. There are eleven for ‘‘ guilty.” John 
Brafldock then proposes a little ‘‘ calm dis- 
cussion,” on the ground that he must think 
of his oath. 

“ Think of your oath,” exclaimed Mr. Atterbury, 
shaking his fist over the table at John Braddock’s 
face, and turning purple with rage. “Think of 
eleven gentlemen who want their suppers. That's 
much more to the purpose: You're a dissentient, 
sir, mark my words—you’re a dissentient! And, 
mark this, if we both leave this room alive, your 
name in this city shall be Mr. One-to-eleven, or 
my name isn’t Charles Atterbury.” 

Mr. Frogmore, however, a conscientious 

ocer, proposes they shall hear what Mr. 
Braddoe has to say; and, in spite of the oppo- 
sition of Mr. Amos Clarke, ‘‘ an agriculturist 
of the old school,” who is ‘“‘ wholly against 
hearing Mr. Braddock’s views, on the ground 
that his ‘‘ mind is ,’ and he ‘‘ don’t want 
to have it worritted,” the motion, being 
seconded by another juryman, who believes 
himself endowed with great capability for 
conducting public affairs, is carried. The 
statement of views and a three hours’ discus- 
sion which followed brought over the scru- 
pulous Frogmore to the side of not guilty ; 
which so enraged Mr. Atterbury that he cast 
reflectionson Mr. Frogmore’s business, thereby 
driving two other grocers into the minority. 
Then a friend of Frogmore’s followed. The 
' numbers remained five to seven till past mid- 
night; during which space Mr. Amos Clarke 
distributed a ‘‘little sample of wheat’ he 
happened to have in his pocket — there 
being about forty grains to each man. 
Braddock, however, declined to accept them. 
The power of enduring hunger thus evinced 
made so great an impression on Mr. Jowler, 
‘a juror of neryous orgatiization, who 
steadily ate peppermints throughout the 
entire course of the investigation,” that he 
resolved to take a shilling out of his pocket 
and look at it under the table. If he saw a 
head lying upwards, he would go over to the 
‘not guilty” side. Unfortunately, the shil- 
ling proved to be old and smooth, and no 
head was visible. Again Mr. Jowler made 
the trial, peor care this time to feel for a 
new one, and this time his perseverance was 
rewarded— 

Whereupon Mr. Jowler rose and said, “ Mr. 
Hedgestake and gentlemen,—I can’t resist the 
voice of reason any longer. Iam a ‘not guilty’ 
man,”’ 

At this crisis Mr. Braddock took a loaf and 
butter from his pocket, and proceeded to cut 
it into eleven slices, one of > sbi much larger 
than the rest. This he gave to Mr. Clarke, and 
then passed round the rest. He himself was 
‘not at all hungry.” In his youth, he said, 
he had been in Canada, where he had had 
practice in the way of long fasts. 

“But how long can you go without food?” 
asked Mr. Jowler. “ What an organization you 
must have!” 

* Well, sir,” replied the bookseller, quietly, “I 
can stand ten days” fasting without inconvenience. 
But a fortnight passed entirely without food would 
well-nigh do for me.”’ * 

“T should hope so,’’ groaned three of the 
‘guilty’ men. 

The largest slice won the agriculturist 
of the old school to Braddock’s side. 
Mr. Hedgestake followed. Then a sugges- 
tion, that by Scotch law ‘‘ where there’s a 
majority in favour of a prisoner he’s let off,” 
brought over two more—one of them giving 
as his reason that his sister married a Scotch- 
man, and he made it ‘a rule to stick up for 
Scotland.” Mr. Atterbury and Mr. Clitheroe 





held out for another hour. Then a judi- 
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cidusly administered suggestion that the 
latter was on the point of giving in, and that 
the last man would certainly be called ‘‘ Mr. 
One-to-Eleven,” proved too much for Mr. 
Atterbury. He avowed himself in favour of 
‘*not guilty,” and Mr. Clitheroe followed. 

We think Mr. Jeaffreson might do better 
than he has yet done. ‘Live it Down” is 
moderately readable all through, and parts of 
it deserve higher praise. But character and 
incident are difficult elements to combine in 
one story, and we advise him for the future 
to devote himself to one or other of them. 
Which of the two he had better select depends 
mainly on the amount of thought and labour 
he is willing to give to his task. 


PROFESSOR CONINGTON’S TRANSLA- 
TION OF HORACE. 

The Odes and Carmen Seculare of Horace. 
Translated into English Verse. By John 
Conington, M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin in 
the University of Oxford. (Bell and Daldy.) 

O one would dream of comparing Horace 
with Homer or Shakespeare. But, as 
the world has up to this time produced but 
one specimen of each of these grander types, 
so with equal truth it may be said that there 
is but one Horace, who, in his own peculiar 
compartment of the field of lyric poetry, must 
now remain for ever without a rival. Even 
were he a less perfect lyrist than he is, the 
season for rivalry is long over and gone; and 
only by good translation can we now hope to 
make the world familiar with a style of verse 
so unique, whose sweetness, moreover, if once 
tasted, can never be forgotten. But the dif- 
ficulties of such translation are extreme. To 
be at once smooth and forcible, easy and 
elaborate, simple and refined, and all this 
precisely after the example of Horace—in the 
rocess, that is, of imitating the almost in- 
imitable—is a task in which to have escaped 
palpable defeat is surely an egregious 
triumph. 

We have now before us the most recent 
attempt in this direction—a version of the 
Odes by the Oxford Professor of Latin. Mr. 
Conington has prefixed to his labours an 
exposition of his own principles and practice, 
in the hope, expressed with all the modesty 
of true scholarship, that his book may serve 
as a landmark to future voyagers on the same 
quest. Such, however, we are very sure, 
will never surpass him, unless they in some 
degree vary the track. Mr. Conington has 
all but exhausted the success attainable on 
his own plan. His skill in surmounting or 
evading difficulties is really admirable. 
Nevertheless it may be that he has failed to 
inculcate an adequate devotion to the one 
central influence, without which other prin- 
ciples, however good and true in their degree, 
are often liable even to mislead and warp 
the translator. Our charge against him is 
not that his system is false, but that it is 
incomplete, and that the part omitted is the 
most important of the whole. 

The one supreme quality requisite in a 
translator of verse is, we maintain, a deep 
poetic sympathy with the author he is trans- 
lating. It is not enough that he should dis- 
cern with the eye, and recérd with the pen of 
a scholar, all those external characteristics 
which separate the style of one poet from 
that of another; but he must, for the time 
being, strive to feel with the same heart as 
the original composer. Not that the surface 
peculiarities are to be slighted or set at 
nought. On the contrary, they are to 
be “diligently observed. But the translator 
should work ou¢fward to these from the moral 
and intellectual centre of the poetry, not 
vice versa; and he should apply the know- 
ledge of them to test his meted of transla- 
tion, not to form it. The tendency, however, 
of Prof. Conington’s remarks is to substitute 
a clear-sighted ingenuity for true feeling and 
passion. His statements seem to imply that 
the whole problem is to be solved by a rigid 
analysis of style and metre, rather than by a 

eneral oneness of view with the poet. No 
oubt his object has been to avoid anything 
like transcendentalism; he has aimed at 
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tical usefulness rather than ideal truth. 

t this consideration points directly to what 
we conceive to be a serious and prevalent 
error—an error which, endorsed with au- 
thority so high, is not likely to prove inert. 
“No one,” says Mr. Conington, ‘‘can be 
more conyinced than I am that a really 
successful translator must be himself an 
original poet. Yet the time appears to be 
me by when men of great original gifts 
could find satisfaction in reproducing the 
thoughts and words of others; and the work, 
if done at all, must now be done by writers 
of inferior pretension.” Now, is it true 
that an original (i.e., a really inventive) 
poet is, @ priori, likely to prove the best trans- 
lator? We think not. The poetic sympathy, 
not with what actually exists, but with 
what has been represented in a certain 
definable manner as existing by some other 
mind, is a faculty more often to be found 
in the large class of reproductive, than 
in the small one of creative, thinkers. It is 
the special compensating endowment of un- 
original poetic talent. Wordsworth and Keats 
could never sympathize with Pope; but how 
many at the present day can not only under- 
stand, but feel, and perhaps even imitate with 
some success, the poetry of all three! While 
there is confessedly a lull in the succession 
of original poets, the felt appreciation of real 
genius was never more profound and enlight- 
ened than now. Partly from a natural move- 
ment of the human mind, and appreciably, 
so far as educated Englishmen are concerned, 
from the catholic influences of Shakespearian 
study, we are able to acknowledge and to feel 
excellence of all kinds, however varied in its 
manifestations, in a far deeper degree than was 
ever before the case in our literary history. 
The presence of this sympathetic faculty, this 
secondary poetic imagination as it were, 


joined with an average power of expression | 


and the requisite accuracy of scholarship (two 
things attainable in a sufficient measure by 
most educated men), ought in fact to produce 
the very best translators. To present the 
substance and spirit of the ancient poets With 
greater success than hasever yet been attained 
is, we firmly believe, a work lying fullin the 
path of our own generation. And, thinking 
this, we regret that Professor Conington has 
stamped with the sanction of his name any 
method of treatment but the very highest— 
namely, the fusing our own mind, so far as 
is possible, into that of the author with whom 
we are dealing. The fact that original poets 
will not now translate need scareely make 
success more relative than before, nor does it 
in the least alter the one condition of it. 

We regret that we have not space to point 
out how far Mr. Conington’s theory has 
affected his practice—how, for instance, in 
the choice of metre, it invariably leads him to 
regard analogies apparent rather to the eye 
than to the ear, and in general to cage up 
the imagination rather than to allow it free 
scope. But still more do we regret that we 
have not space to notice the many beauties, 
which, in spite of all that we consider imper- 
fect in his conception of the problem, cannot 
but perpetually attract the scholar, and must 
occasionally win their way even to the heart 
of the unlearned. But the latter will not 
catch the whole charm of Mr. Conington’s 
skill. The translation is, of course, full of 
such merit as belongs to the exquisite forma- 
tion of single parallelisms. This excellence 
is, indeed, often sustained for a considerable 
time. But, to understand the beauty of 

arallels, one must be able to see 
ines; and we can seldom forget that Mr. 
Conington trusts, for the general effect, to an 
accurate piecing together of individual re- 
sermblances which the uninitiated reader can 
never be expected to penetrate. He is often, 
however, on the verge of absolute success: 
now and then he fairly passes the border and 
plants his foot for a moment on the enchanted 
land. Can anything be better than the fol- 
lowing stanza ’— 


That morn of meadow-flowers she thought 
Weaving a crown the nymphs to please ; 

That gloomy night she looked on nought 
But stars and seas. 





We will conclude with four lines (quoted 
according to the revision found in a note) 
which will bear, as we think, the est 
test that can ibly be applied to them. 
They occur in the address to Bacchus, at the 
end of the eighteenth ode of the first book. 
We may wish perhaps that the personifica- 
tion had not sto short of substituting 
‘‘ her” for ‘its ;” but, with this trivial ex- 
ception, the = dramatic character of 
the original is fully kept up. 


Silence thou thy savage cymbals, and the Bere- 
eynthine horn ; 
In their train Self-love still follows, dully, 
desperately blind, 
And Vain-glory, towering upwards in its empty- 
headed scorn, 
And the Faith that keeps no secrets, with a 
window in its mind. 
P. 8. W. 








FOWNES’S CHEMISTRY RE-EDITED. 


A Manual of Elementary Chemistry: Theore- 
tical and Practical. By George Fownes, F.R.S., 
Late Professor of Practical Chemistry in Uni- 
versity College, London. Ninth Edition. Re- 
vised and Corrected. (Churchill.) 


R. H. BENCE JONES and Professor 
Hofmann, who have edited no less 
than seven editions of this manual since the 
lamented death of Professor Fownes in 1849, 
have by this labour influenced in no slight 
degree the progress of the science of che- 
mistry in England during the past fourteen 
years. The task of continuing and adding to 
another man’s work, in the present rapidly 
advancing state of the science of chemistry, 
is no easy or enviable one; but the editors, 
whilst adhering to the original plan proposed 
by Fownes seventeen years ago, have suc- 
ceeded in introducing the numerous impor- 
tant changes which many branches of the 
subject have since that time undergone, 
without interfering in any way with the in- 
dividuality or the systematic character of the 
work. 

We are not acquainted with any manual of 
chemistry, either in our own or in the German 
or Fomsh language, which can be more pro- 
perly placed in the hands of a person com- 
mencing the study of the science than this. 
The language is clear, and the descriptions 
concise and exact, whilst the whole spirit of 
the book is truly philosophical. The range 
of subjects embraced in the 820 closely- 
wrinted octavo pages is most wide. It includes, 
in the first place, the elements of those 
branches of physics which form an indispens- 
able introduction to chemistry itself—such as 
the physical constitution of gases, the chief 
phenomena of heat, light, and electricity ; 
secondly, the chemistry of the elementary 
bodies, and of the simpler or inorganic com- 
pounds formed by their union; thirdly, 
organic chemistry, or the chemistry of the 
carbon compounds; and, fourthly, animal 
chemistry. 

In the physical section we find a clear ex- 
position of the main facts of heat, as that 
affection of matter influences*chemical action, 
with valuable references to the standard 


_ quantitative researches of Regnault, Faraday, 
_and others, and including a short description 


both | 


of the recent remarkable investigations of 
Tyndall on the absorptive and radiative power 
of gases and vapours for heat. We must con- 


| 








of heat in these cases 


rendered the origin 
intelligible to the scientific reader, whilst 


works of 


” 


the more dall u 

“* Heat as a mode of motion, pr of Pn 
upon the ‘Correlation of the Physical 
Forees,”’ have brought the grand principles 
upon which nature effects these changes 
within the comprehension of all. <A short 
and concise statement of the principles of 
the mechanical theory of heat would greatly 
enhance the scientific value of the manual. 

Under the head of ‘‘ Light,” a short de- 
scription of the recent spectrum discoveries 
is found. The description of the instrament 
used by Bunsen and Kirchhoff in their cele- 
brated investigations is clear and elegant; 
we wish the same could be said for the wood- 
cut which represents their spectroscope. As 
a rule, our English books on physical science 
are illustrated by woodeuts which will not 
bear comparison, either in accuracy of detail 
or in general artistic finish, with the illustra- 
tions of similar books published by celebrated 
houses—such as Victor Masson and Vieweg— 
in France and Germany. The English wood- 
cuts are, generally, either bad copies of foreign 
originals, or rough sketches which may serve 
to illustrate the principle, but certainly do 
not represent the actual instrument or appa- 
ratus in use. As an honourable exception 
in this respect to most English scientific 
works stands Dr. Percy’s ‘ Motallur ,” in 
which all the illustrations are original, care- 
fully drawn to scale. The importance of the 
proper illustration of handbooks and manuals 
of physical science is daily becoming greater, 
as each day brings forth new apparatus ; 
and, inour opinion, a new edition of a standard 
educational work should represent not only 
the changes which the principles and practice 
of the science have undergone, but hkewise 
the changes in apparatus and instruments 
by which to a great extent the advance has 
been made. We fear that, if we judge our 
English manuals of chemistry by this stan- 
dard, we shall find most of them sadly 
wanting. 

The foundation of the science of Solar and 
Stellar Chemistry by Kirchhoff is thus ex- 
plained (p. 70) :— 

By a series of theoretical considerations, Professor 
Kirchhoff has arrived at the conclusion that the 
ato of an incandescent gas is reversed—i.c¢., 
that the bright lines become dark lines, if there be 
behind the incandescent gas a very luminous source 
of light, which by itself furnishes a continuous spec- 
trum. Kirchhoff and Bunsen have fully confirmed 
this conclusion by experiment. Thus, a volatile 
lithium salt produces, as has just been pointed out, a 
very distinct bright line in the red portion of the 
spectrum ; but, if bright sunlight, or the light emit- 
ted by a solid body heated to the utmost extent by 
incandescence, be allowed to fall through the flame 
upon the prism, the spectrum exhibits, in place of 
this bright line, a black line similar in every respect 
to Fraunhofer’s lines in the solar spectrum. In like 
manner the bright strontium line is reversed into a 
dark line. Kirchhoff and Bunsen have ex 
the opinion that all the Fraunhofer lines in the 
solar spectrum are bright lines thus reversed. In 
their conception, the sun is surrounded by a lumi- 
nous atmosphere, containing a certain number of 
volatilized substances, which would give rise to the 
generation in the spectrum of certain bright lines, if 


| the light of the solar atmosphere alone could reach 


the prism; but the intense light of the powerfull 
incandescent body of the sun, which s throu 4 
the solar atmosphere, causes these bright lines to 

reversed, and to appear as dark lines on the ordi- 
nary solar spectrum. The two philosophers men- 
tioned have thus been enabled to attempt the inves- 


| tigation of the chemical constituents of the solar 


fess, however, to disappointment on observing | 
the very slight notice taken of the mechanical | 


theory of heat—which, when considered in all | 
_ solar spectrum. 


its bearings, is certainly the most important 


scientific generalization of the age—and on 


finding that the following sentence, occurring 
in the earliest editions, , ie not yet been re- 
In goes be the celebrated ex- 

y Davy, of melting 


modelled. 
periment of Sir Hump 


_ two pieces of ice by friction, it is stated, in 








page 60, that ‘‘ the origin of the heat in these 


cases is by no means intelligible, although, | 
_ from the interesting investigations of Jouleon 


the mechanical equivalent of heat, we know 
that the quantity of heat evolved by rubbin 

is proportioned to the amount of sechenient 
work done.”’ Surely the labours of Joule, 


Thomson, Clausius, Mayer, and others haye | liquids by 
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atmosphere, by ascertaining the elements which, in a 
state of incandescent vapour, develop bright spec- 
tral lines, coinciding with Fraunhofer’s lines in the 
Fraunhofer’s line D coincides most 


_ accurately with the bright spectral line of sodium, 


and may be artificially produced by reversing the 
latter ; sodium would Psa appear to be a consti- 
tuent of the solar atmosphere. Kirchhoff has proved, 
moreover, that sixty bright lines perceptible in the 

ctrum of iron correspond, both as to position and 


| distinction, most exactly to the same number of 


dark lines in the solar spectrum ; and, accordingly, 
he believes iron, in the state of vapour, to be present 
in the solar atmosphere. In a similar manner this 


| physicist has endeavoured to establish the presence 


of several other elements in the solar atmosphere. 
valuable 


In pages 136-138 we find a 
abstract of the very interesting and sti 
results lately obtained on the diffusion 
. Graham, who, to his honour 
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be it said, does not allow his arduous official 
duties as Master of the Mint to interfere with 
the successful prosecution of one of the most 
abstruse subjects of physical science. ‘The 
distinction which Graham draws between 
colloid and crystalline bodies—viz., those 
possessing respectively low and high diffusive 
powers—is one of the highest importance, 
and has opened out an entirely new field for 
investigation ; and these researches promise, 
in their future developments, to throw light 
onmany hitherto obscure phenomena, not only 
of chemistry, but of geology and physiology. 

In the part devoted to inorganic chemistry 
we observe that the more important of newer 
discoveries are shortly and accurately de- 
scribed. Thus, we notice the description of 
that beautiful application of the principle of 
latent heat to the production of cold—the ice- 
making machine of M. Carré, in which ice is 
made by burning coals, and which attracted 
such attention in the International Exhibition 
last summer. Amongst the sections con- 
cerning metals we notice nothing calling 
for special remark, except the introduction 
amongst their better known colleagues of 
Bunsen’s new alkalies, Cesia and Kubidia, 
and of the new and peculiar metal Thallium, 
discovered by Mr. Crookes in 1861. 

It is in the organic department of the 
science that the mighty change which has 
occurred in chemistry since Fownes’s death 
becomes evident on comparing the early and 
recent editions of the ‘‘ Manual.” This part, 
indeed, has been entirely re-written by the 
editors; who as yet adhere to the Natural 
History classification, necessarily given to the 
subject by Fownes in 1849—although, from 
the preface, it appears they allow that such an 
arrangement is one of sufferance only, and 
they show their appreciation of a more 
scientific method by devoting an appendix 
of fifty pages to the explanation and eluci- 
dation of those modern views concerning the 
constitution of organic compounds which 
were first propounded by Gerhardt in 1848, 
in his paabrated ‘** Introduction 4 l’ Etude de 
la Chimie par le Systéme Unitaire,” and have 
since been adopted and extended by many 
English and foreign chemists. The student, 
in glancing through the chapter on ‘‘ Organic 
Bases of Artificial Origin,” extending over 
twenty pages, cannot fail to be struck with 
the enormous progress made in our know- 
ledge in this branch since Iurfurine was dis- 
covered by Fownes; and he will, doubtless, 
desire to know to whose labours he is in- 
debted for the most interesting and import- 
ant information which these curious and 
complicated compounds yield. Yet he will 
not find any reference to name or me- 
moir concerning the great majority; and he 
may be astonished to learn that, with very 
few exceptions, all these families of bodies 
have been discovered, and their properties 
and constitution determined, by the activity 
and verance of one man, whose delicacy 
has induced him, in his capacity of editor, not 
to mention his own name, even when detail- 
ing the history of a class of bodies of his own 
creation. ‘The chemical relations of the new 
aniline colours are also fully discussed; and 
here, too, we find Professor Hofmann giving 
all the credit of the discovery of the colour- 
less base of which the well-known colour 
Magenta is the acetate, to Mr. Nicholson, 
and not stating that he himself was in any 
way connected with the investigation. 

Lhe portion deyoted to ‘‘Animal Chemistry” 
brings this most complicated subject up to 
the knowledge of the present day, and con- 
tains, amongst others, an excellent article 
from the pen of Dr. Bence Jones on an im- 

rtant secretion, to the chemistry of which 

e has devoted many valuable investigations. 
Under the head of ‘‘ Chemical Functions 
in Animals” we find an abstract of the recent 
important researches of Pettenkofer, of 
Munich, on respiration (p. 734) :— 

The apparatus was large enough to allow a man 
to breathe and move as in an ordinary dwelling-room 
for twenty-four hours at least. The air could be 
changed to the extent of from fifteen to seventy-five 
cubic metres an hour ; the chemical difference be- 
tween the air that went in and that which came out 
was determined, The King of Bavaria gave out 





£600 for the construction of the apparatus ; and it 
acted so well that the quantity of carbon and 
hydrogen in a stearine candle, burnt in the ap- 
paratus, could be determined as accurately by 
the quantity of carbonic acid and water pro- 
duced as by an organic analysis. A dog and a 
man were experimented on. In- the dog the 
amount of carbonic acid exposed was least .fter ten 
days of hunger ; when a full diet of flesh and fat was 
taken, three times as much carbonic acid was pro- 
duced, The urea was increased twenty-two times 
as much as during starvation. In man not quite 
one-third more carbonic acid was produced when 
full diet was taken than was found during starva- 
tion. From the amount of carbonic acid and urea 
formed when animal food alone was taken, it appears 
that some fatty matter must be produced and re- 
tained in the system. Starch and sugar do not 
appear to cause a deposit of fat directly, though 
they may do so indirectly. Careful determination 
of the amount and composition of the food and 
oxygen consumed led to the belief that hydrogen 
and light carburetted hydrogen, Cy. Hi, were given 
of& in respiration. This is fully confirmed by these 
experiments. It follows from this important fact— 
first, that the carbonic acid produced cannot be 
looked on as the measure of the amount of oxygen 
taken from the air; and, secondly, that hydrogen 
cannot be assumed to be first oxydized in the body. 


These important facts clearly show that 
the simple theory of animal nutrition, pro- 
posed some years ago by Liebig, by no means 
represents the true condition of things. 

In conclusion, we may repeat our advice to 
every young student of chemistry to master 
the deep store of knowledge which this most 
excellent manual contains. 








THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 


The Angel in the House. By Coventry Patmore. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


HERE is an anecdote of an honest Ivish- 
man whose mingled sense of the duty 
of gratitude and the awkwardness of obliga- 
tion found vent in the characteristic aspira- 
tion — ‘‘O that I could see your honour 
knocked down ina fight! Sure and wouldn’t 
I bring a faction to the rescue!’ Like the 
worthy Hibernian, we could almost wish to 
see the author of this delightful poem once 
more in jeopardy from the critics, modestly 
figuring to ourselves that we might, in such 
a contingency, possibly render the republic 
of letters some slight service. We may not 
entirely approve the method of our friend 
Mr. Borrow, who intimates that, when a critic 
annoys him, he merely ‘‘ holds the offender up 
by the tail, the blood and foam streaming from 
his broken jaws !’”—since which announce- 
ment, by the way, we have thought it well to 
give the author of ‘‘ Lavengro ”’ a wide berth. 
But, seriously—greatly preferring, as we do, 
the positive pole of criticism to the negative, 
and holding it a thousand times better to 
help one true writer to recognition than to 
anticipate natural death by summary execu- 
tion im the case of twice two hundred pre- 
tenders—we could almost prevail upon our- 
selves to quarrel with Mr. Patmore for having 
won his position proprio Marte, and left 
nothing for us but the task of chronicling his 
success. After a long and almost painful 
process of printing and re-printing, casting 
and re-casting, *polishing, erasing, and dis- 
locating, addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division, the various components of 
the ‘‘Angel in the House,’’ accompanied 
by a kite-tail of minor pieces, have ulti- 
mately assembled in two handsome volumes, 
indubitably destined to occupy an honour- 
able place among British classics, and to 
reach posterity as terse and vivid expositors 
of some of the finest thought and deepest 
feeling of our age. 

This is not the opportunity, nor are ours 
the limits, to enter upon any detailed ex- 
amination of verse already so widely known, 
and, in general, so weighty with meaning, 
so provocative of emotion and reflection. If 
asked, however, for some justification of our 
praise, we would direct attention in particu- 
lar to the brightness, freshness soll 
fulness of the first half of the first volume, 
as contrasted with the repressed intensity 
of emotion depicted in the first book of 
the second. Each representation is equally 
masterly; yet they respectively sound the 
extremest notes of the scale of passion, and 
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the qualifications demanded for the treatment 
of each are of a totally different character. 
To borrow’an illustration from the motto of 
‘“Tamerton Church Tower,” these are respec- 
tively as Beauty and Bands, the two staves 
which Zechariah took unto him when he fed 
the flock. The first poem is a morning land- 
scape, which we are somehow obliged to 
associate with birds—not, as Mr. Patmore 
elsewhere has it, singing in the lonely re- 
cesses of a wood songs 


Fit for their only listener, heaven— 


but only the most audible participants in the 
general concert of all nature, animate and 
inanimate. In the opening cantos of ‘‘ Faith- 
ful for Ever,” on the other hand, we encounter 
severe introspection, perplexed meditation, 
subtle casuistic balancings and counter- 
balancings, the suppressed passion that 
clenches the hands and tightens the veins, 
a sense of pending issues of good or ill that 
contracts the horizon, and shuts out all 
thought of enjoyment from its darkened 
circuit. This certainly denotes uncommon 
versatility of power. Equally admirable is 
the variety, no less than the beauty, of the 
charming little landscapes that sparkle up 
and down these volumes :— 
The clouds, the intermediate blue, 

The air that rings with larks, the grave 

And distant rumour of the wave, 

The solitary sailing skiff, 

The gusty corn-field on the cliff, 

The corn-flower by the crumbling ledge, 

Or, far down at the shingle’s edge, 

The sighing sea’s recurrent crest, 

Breaking, resigned to its unrest. 

This is, indeed, to speak to the eye; nor 
would it be easy to find a better example of 
the definition of a good style—the employ- 
ment of proper words in proper places. 
Another rare merit, which must strike the 
most cursory reader, is the frequent (we 
cannot say invariable) pithiness of thought 
and condensation of diction, especially when 
the poet enunciates some precious aphorism 
like this :— 

Kind souls, you wonder why, love you, 

' When you, you wonder why, love none. 

We love, sir, for the good we do, 

Not that which unto us is done. 


Or when he indulges us with one of his sin- 

gularly terse and original similes, as ‘‘ In 

joy’s cap danced the feather jest,’’ or 
Eastward grew 

In heaven the symbol of my mood, 

Where one bright star engrossed the blue. 

A cordial appreciation of Mr. Patmore’s 
merits renders it doubly our duty to say a 
word touching his faults. As with all good 
writers, these are closely allied to his most 
characteristic excellences: the sunny side of 
the fruit is the most exposed to damage and 
decay. His intense sensitiveness to the 
beauty of homely things leads him to make 
a household god of any triviality. He seems 
incapable of discriminating between the lim- 
pid waters of domestic life and the sticks and 
straws they gather astheyflow. We note with 
pleasure that the alterations in this edition 
nearly all tend towards greater dignity and 
refinement ; and much of which we must still 
disapprove may be explained by the obyious 
fact that the poem was conceived under strong 
pre-Raphaelite influences, and may there- 
fore be expected to participate in the mellow- 
ing process to which that salutary but crude 
protest against conventionalism is gradually 
becoming subjected. A kindred but more 
pardonable fault is the introduction of theo- 
logical and metaphysical themes, with which 
poetry has no business, and for the treatment 
of which Mr. Patmore possesses no peculiar 
qualifications. As an exponent of ethical 
truth, he is weighty, straightforward, keen, 
and perfectly perspicuous; but his treatment 


| of more abstruse subjects suggests the inter- 
cheer- | 


osition of some opaque medium between his 
intelligence and the ohiest it would scrutinize, 
and (a sure token of imperfect discernment) 
his diction then becomes hazy and laboured. 
It is infinitely worse when he strives to 
render the abstract into the concrete. How 
a mind that had dwelt for an instant with 
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Shelley’s Muse in her lucid pavilions—that 
had mingled but once with the luminous 
flight of the angels in the ‘‘thin flame” of 
Mr. Rossetti’s sublime and spiritual vision— 
how such a mind should have perpetrated 
anything like the celestial revelations of the 
last book of this poem is to us an inscrutable 
mystery. 

Such minor oversights cannot impair a 
reputation acquired by something far higher 
than mere literary merit. The secret of Mr. 
Patmore’s genius and of his fame may be 
read by all in the simple and noble dedication 
of his work—‘‘ The ‘ Angel in the House,’ is 
inscribed to the memory of her by whom and 
Sor whom I became a poet.” Knowing some- 
thing of what these proud and mournful 
words would convey, we feel it would bea 
profanation to add another of our own. 





THE PRINCES OF EUROPE IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

Les Princes del Europe au XVTe Siecle. Francois 
I.; Philippe II.; Catherine de Médicis; les 
Papes ; les Sultans, etc., d’aprés les Rapports 
des Ambassadeurs vénitiens. Par M. Armand 
Baschet. (Paris: Henri Plon. London: Dulau 
& Co.) 

HE interesting insight given into the life 

of European courts during the time of 
the Reformation by the reports of Venetian 
ambassadors is well known to all historical 
students. Mr. Rawdon Brown’s ‘ Four 

Years at the Court of Henry VIII.,” based 

on the despatches of Sebastian Giustinian to 

the Signory of Venice, showed the valuable 
materials still lying in the archives of the 
ancient city ; and this source has now been 
further opened by M. Armand Baschet, who 
spent five years in ransacking the manuscript 
collections of the republic, under-the instruc- 
tion of the French Minister of State, Count 

Walewski, and with the permission of the 

Austrian Government. The result is a very 

attractive first volume, full of gossip and 

anecdote, and illustrating not a little of the 
inner life of the sixteenth century. 

The series of princes, sketched from life by 
the shrewd and keen-eyed envoys of Venice, 
opens with Cosmo I., duke of Tuscany, of 
the so-called second family of the Medici. 
The portrait is drawn by Vincenzo Fedeli, in 
the year 1561, and gives a curious glimpse 
of the state of Florence at that period. 

His highness leads a very retired life at home ; 
but shows himself with much pomp abroad. He 
daily dines in company with his wife and children ; 
his food is of the simplest, and the young princes 





have neither a separate table nor household, as is | 


the case at other courts. Sometimes, too, the 
duke takes a promenade with his family in town, 
or in the neighbourhood ; but, on these occasions, 
he is always accompanied by one company of horse- 
guards, another of German soldiers, and a hun- 
dred musketeers. His highness is invariably in 
full armour, with his coat of mail, gauntlets, 
dagger and sword; and next to his person walk 
the captain-pensioners, never less than six hun- 
dred, who are called together, at an instant’s 
notice, by the sound of trumpet...... The 
duke, in his leisure moments, is very fond of litera- 
ture, art, and science. He not only admires 
sculpture and painting, and has always some ar- 
tists in these branches working for him, but he 
also employs writers to compose the history of his 
time, including the events of his own life, in Tuscan 
and Latin. Thus he shows himself in every re- 
spect a great prince, proud, as it is said, of being 
born under the same star as Octavius Augustus 
and the Emperor Charles V. 


With Cosmo I. ended, it seems, the race of 
the sixteenth-century-model princes, learned, 
valiant, and occasionally ferocious, patroniz- 
ing science, literature, and the fine arts, and 
promenading the streets in a coat of mail, 
with sword and dagger. In Cosmo’s son and 
successor, I'rancis—the hero of the romantic 
love-story of the fair Venetian, Bianca (a- 
pello—we find already a very different man, 
representing a changed age. The sketch of 
Francis is by Andrea Gussoni, charged by 
the senate of the republic, in 1576, to con- 
gratulate the duke on his accession :— 

He takes little interest in hunting and other 
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the study of alchymy and similar pursuits. He 
has invented a mode of melting rock-crystal, which 
he works up into goblets and vases, treating it in 
the furnace like ordinary glass. He has also dis- 
covered the secret of making Indian porcelain, 
after experiments extending over no less than ten 
years. In the cutting of precious stones he is very 
skilled; and he is likewise fond of manufacturing 
false diamonds and other precious stones, suc- 
ceeding so well that they cannot be recognized by 
the jewellers themselves. But his greatest plea- 
sure consists in distilling marvellous waters for the 
healing of the sick. Among others, he under- 
stands the making of a lotion of extraordinary 
effect, which, when applied to the pulse, the heart, 
the stomach, and the neck, cures those suffering 
from the pest, and is, moreover, a preventiveagainst 
poison and all malignant diseases. His highness 
has told me himself that he has tried his lotion on 





hand, M. Baschet enters with great minute- 
ness, quoting the despatches in full, together 
with a mass of other facts from new and un- 
published sources, nearly all of which form 
most valuable contributions to the annals of 
the French court and government. The 
reigns of Charles VIII. and Louis XII. are 
merely glanced at ; but those of Francis I. and 
Henry IL. areinvestigated at some length, and 
about one-fifth of the whole volume is de- 
voted to the history of Catherine of Medici. 
The public and private life of this princess, 
who played so distinguished a part in the 
history of France during the sixteenth cen- 
tury, is re-written once more from a new 
point of view, presenting aspects as strange 
as they are unexpected. In the picture thus 


| given, the Reine mere appears a much nobler, 


people condemned to death, giving them poison | 


first and curing them radically afterwards. 


From Tuscany the reports of the Venetian 
ambassadors lead to Rome. It is a frightful 
picture, that sketched by Francesco Capello, 
the enyoy of the republic, of the pontificate 
of Alexander VI., and the aspect of the eter- 
nal city under the sway of Czesar Borgia. 

One day the duke killed, at the side of Alexander 
VI., Messer Pierrotto, the favourite of the Pope. 
His Holiness was covered with blood all over. He 
also killed his brother, the Duke of Candia, and 
had his body thrown into the Tiber. Not a day 
passes but four or five bishops, noblemen, or pre- 
lates, are found murdered in the streets of Rome. 
The whole city trembles before the duke; every- 
body fears for his life. Madonna 
Lucrezia, the daughter of the Pope, was formerly 
much admired by his Holiness However, 
she is a clever woman, and has induced him lately 
to make her a present of Sermonetta, at an expense 
of 80,000 ducats. The Duke, however, stole it 
from her soon after, saying, “ She is but a woman, 
and cannot keep property.” . . . The Pope 
is now sixty years old, and seems to get younger 
every day. His cares and troubles seem to last 
never longer than a night; there is little that is 
serious in his nature, and all his thoughts are con- 
centrated upon his own momentary interest. His 
chief ambition consists in raising his children in 
the world ; beyond this he does not go. Ne d’altro 
ha cura.” 

Either all the former biographers of Alex- 
ander VI. have utterly misrepresented him, 
or Signor Francesco Capello knew less of 
human nature than the other diplomatic re- 
wresentatives of the republic. The pro- 
bability is that the true history of the cele- 
brated pontiff remains yet to be written. 

Passing over the life-like sketches of a 
number of other popes—Julius II., Leo X., 
Adrian VI., Clement VII., PaulsIIT. and IV., 
Pius LV. and Y., Gregory XIII. and Clement 
VIII.—we come to the pictures of the court 
of the Sultan. On the whole, the suc- 
cessors of Mahomet contrast very favourably 
with the successors of St. Peter. The great 
Soliman was visited successively by no less 
than eighteen ambassadors of the Venetian 
republic, most of whom came to compliment 
him on his victories. Fourteen of these 
well-spoken gentlemen sent home detailed 
accounts of what they saw, all which 
are still to be found in the archives at 
Venice and Florence. At the age of thirty- 
two Soliman is described as ‘‘ pale, thin, 
care-worn, with long neck, and of feeble 
body, although possessed of a strong arm.” 
He took pleasure, we learn, in reading the 
history of Alexander the Great, written 
in Persian by Nizami, and translated into 
Turkish by Ahmed-Dai. Sultan Soliman, 
according to the account given by the 
ambassador Bernard Navagero, had only one 
wife, a Russian by birth, of whom he was 
passionately fond, although she was by no 
means beautiful, and small in stature. The 
history of this marriage, as related in the 
despatches, is a chapter of romance which 
one would scarcely expect to hear from the 
court of the Sultan. 

The greater part of M. Baschet’s attractive 
volume is filled with the accounts given by the 
Venetian ambassadors of the court of France. 
Great Britain is but slightly touched, the au- 
thor acknowledging that Mr. Rawdon Brown’s 
work is all but exhaustive on the subject. Into 











loftier, and more imposing figure, greater in 
understanding, and freer from faults, than 
she is ordinarily represented by the histo- 
rians of France. 





WRAXALL’S ADVENTURERS AND 
MYSTERIES. 
Remarkable Adventurers and Unrevealed Mysteries 
By Lascelles Wraxall. (Bentley.) 
HERE is a great deal in a good title; 
and Mr. Wraxall has hit upon a very 
good one. An ‘‘ Unreyealed Mystery” is a 
very treasure-house of attraction. Who the 
Man with the Iron Mask really was; whe- 


ther the Dauphin of France was killed by 


Simon or not; was Beatrice Cenci guilty ? 
and, if guilty, what was her crime ?—these 
and a hundred similar historical problems 
have a strange charm for the majority of man- 
kind. We ourselves know a most worthy and 
respectable gentleman, on the other side the 
Atlantic, who is firmly convinced that the 
Rey. Mr. Williams, the American Methodist 
minister, was the son of Louis XVI., the 
rightful heir to the throne of France and 
Nayarre. To the present hour learned Ger- 
man doctors are squabbling about Kasper 
Hauser; and, long after the Crimean War 
and ‘‘ Essays and Reviews” have ceased to 
interest anybody, we have no doubt that 
people will find a never-failing excite- 
ment in discussing the question of who 
committed the Road murder? We quite 
admit that this taste for sensation trials and 
tales of mystery is not a very elevated one. 
But still, pleading guilty to it, as we do, we 
were disposed to welcome Mr. Wraxall’s book 
as a valuable contribution to our sensational 
literature. 

We regret that our expectations have 
not been very fully realized. The book 
before us comes out at the wrong season 
of the year. It is a collection of stories 
which ought to be read at Christmas-time 
by young people, when the nights are long, 
and the reader feels an appetite for horrors. 
In this spring season, when the evenings are 
getting shorter and shorter, and when we 
write by day-light, we feel disposed to be at 
once more critical and more sceptical. The 
listof contents of ‘‘ Remarkable Adventurers” 
is eminently attractive. The Mystery of 
Kishausen, Cagliostro, the Man with the Iron 
Mask, the Chevalier d’Eon, Walker the Fili- 
buster, and some score of similar headin 
excite our anticipations to the highest pitch. 
But, as we read on, we find that there is 
more cry than wool in the pages we turn 
over. What is true in them, according to 
the old joke, is not new; and the 
very little that is new, seems to us 
of doubtful truth. Mr. Wraxall informs us 
in his preface that his work ‘‘is the result of 
many years’ random readings and research.” 
The author ought to know best; but, if 
we had had to state our own opinion, we 
should have said the book consisted chiefly of 


translations of a number of German pamph- 
lets on the “‘ Causes Célébres”’ of the Father- 


land. The pages of Feuerbach and Dumas 
have, we fancy, been brought pretty largely 
into requisition. Very little care indeed has 
been taken to disguise the translator’s hand; 
and passages occur frequently full of foreign 
idioms and of sentiments which sound ab- 


chivalric amusements, but gives his whole time to | the diplomatic history of France, on the other | surdly strange in their English garb. Our 
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more serious complaint i the author 
is, that, dealing as he does with histori- 
eal narratives, he has taken no trouble 
whatever to preserve any accuracy or con- 
sistency in his statements. He gives us no 
authorities, and we are always at a loss to 
discover whether what we are reading is an 
established fact, or a mere surmise of the 
writer's. However, it is absurd to quarrel 
with a story because it is not a history. 
The object of this work is to make up a 
number of readable tales concerning remark- 
able historical characters; and, to those 
who have never read the narratives before, 
Mr. Wraxall’s book will be an amusing, 
if not an instructive one. It is a pity that 
the author is too much of a partisan, and 
obtrudes his personal and political prejudices 
upon us in a manner which shakes our confi- 
dence in his accuracy as a narrator. For 
instance, he espouses most warmly the cause 
of the Princess Sophia Dorothea, and indig- 
nantly repudiates any doubt as to the imma- 
culatecharacter of her relations with the Count 
of Kénigsmarck. He admits himself that the 
Count was an extremely profligate man ; he 
describes the Court of Hanover as dissolute to 
the last degree; he dwells upon the romantic 
attachment entertained for the Princess by her 
admirer; and yet he requires us to believe 
that this siiadensend was purely Platonic. 
It is really too hard that anybody whose 
mind is not ingenuous enough to admit this 
hypothesis should have unworthy motives 
attributed to him. Mr. Thackeray, it seems, 
has incurred Mr. Wraxall’s displeasure for 
insinuating a doubt as to the Princess’s per- 
fect purity; and for this sin he is thus 
branded by our author :— 

We dare say that Mr. Thackeray may have 
consulted the same works as ourself (sic) ; but, as 
a lecturer, he only required those statements 
which suited his own views, and it may fairly be 
said that Mr. Thackeray would at any time prefer 
a guilty to an innocent woman. . + Besides, 
it must be borne in mind, that the lectures on 
the Four Georges were originally intended for an 
American audience, and it was doubtless con- 
sidered a very fine thing in that country to make 
out the mother of George I., and ancestress of our 
gracious Queen, as no better than she should be. 
We can only hope that the low-minded, 
monarchy-hating Yankees will not turn to 
Mr. Wraxall’s book to learn all that can 
be stated in favour of the parentage of our 
gracious Queen. If they do, we are afraid 
that their yulgar prejudice will be only 
confirmed. In order to clear the Princess, 
the author tries to make out that the 
Elector of Hanover committed a most 
brutal and utterly unprovoked assassination. 
Murder is gi amore genteel crime than 
a breach of the Seventh Commandment; but 
perhaps the unsophisticated republican mind 
may not understand that the reputation of a 
cy much improved by clearing one 
member of a charge of adultery in order to 
tax another with the crime of murder. We 
trust that Mr. Thackeray may have con- 
sulted the works bearing on the subject 
with a little more accuracy than his 
assailant. In page 152 he informs us 
that the Princess Sophia was married to 
her cousin the Crown Prince of Hanover, 
‘‘who afterwards ascended the throne under 
the title of George I. ;” and in page 161 he 
adds the startling piece of intelligence that she 
was the mother of George I. Of course this 
is an oversight; but it shows the careless 
“> which the work has been compiled. 

© same inaccuracy pervades the whole 
of the narrative. . Wraxall tells us 
with truth that ‘‘only one fact was firmly 
established” (about the disappearance of 
the Count)—*‘‘ that the Count went into the 
palace and never came out of it again.” Yet, 
a couple of pages after this admission, he 
proceeds to give us a detailed account of 
what happened on that fatal night :— 

The Countess Platen flashed the light on the 
face of her dying victim; the Count recognized 
her, and words were exchanged, though what 
their nature was cannot now be asserted with 
any certainty .... but it is indubitable, that. 
Count Philip, while dying, asserted the innocence 
of the Princess. 
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Now on what evidence these statements rest 
we are left utterly in the dark; and we are 
still more puzzled to learn shortly afterwards, 
that it is an open question, whether Count 
Kénigsmarck died at all on the night in ques- 
tion, and whether he was not imprisoned for 
many months preyious to his death. If 
Mr. Wraxall only professes to be writing 
history after the fashion of Dumas, we haye 
no more to say, oe that even the bound- 
less audacity of the French romancer never 
rose to the height of attacking a brother his- 
torian for want of accuracy. 

The most interesting, however, of the 
‘‘Unrevealed Mysteries”’ are those which, not 
being biome § with historical events, are 
comparatively unknown. It is very pos- 
sible that the narrative of the ‘‘ Mystery of 
Kishausen’”’ may be as full of errors as that 
of the Kénigsmarck tragedy; but, as the 
dramatis persone are people of no great 
importance, it matters little how much or 
how little the story of their lives is 
exaggerated. For thirty-five years a 
mysterious stranger lived in the vicinity 
of the little town of Eishausen in abso- 
lute seclusion, accompanied by a veiled 
lady, whose face was never seen. Nobody 
knew who he was, or whence he came, or 
what country he belonged to. The most 
extraordinary precautions were taken to dis- 
guise all knowledge of his proceedings. He 
never communicated with anybody except by 
writing. He was apparently in constant 
intercourse by post with the outer world, and 
ret no visits were ever paid him. Whether 
his companion was young or old, mad 
or sane, married or single, whether even 
he had not more than one companion, were 
all mysteries, which the Eishausen public 
never solyed. The stranger was wealthy, 
and gave money freely to public charities ; 
and, either on account of his benevolence, or 
of some secret influence in high quartert, 
he led his hermit’s life unmolested. As 
his death, in 1845, no clue was discovered 
as to the cause of his seclusion; the lady, 
we should add, whether wife or mistress, had 
died some years before him. It is true, that 

apers were found identifying him with a 

yutch merchant, a Cornelius Van der Valck, 
and that a namesake appeared, proved his 
relationship, and obtained the property. 
The probability seems to have been that 
this statement was correct; and, indeed, a 
faint indication was found as to relations 
which might have existed between the recluse 
and the woman whose nature would not 
impossibly account for his having shunned 
the society of his fellow-men. Mr. 
Wraxall, however, is convinced that this 
explanation is absolutely untenable, and 
inclines to the supposition that the whole 
Van der Valck relationship was assumed in 
order to divert all investigation as to the real 
character of the mysterious stranger. The 
story is a queer one, whatever hypothesis 
you adopt. But the least tenable of all 
a to us to be that which would 
i rant the lady with the Duchess of 
uléme. 

e have spoken our opinion freely as to 
the defects of the book before us. We can, 
however, recommend all persons who like 
to have their imaginations excited by the 
perusal of marvellous stories to read the 
** Unrevealed Mysteries.””’ They will spend 
a few hours not unpleasantly; and, if they 
know rather less of history when they have 
finished than when they began, no great 
harm will be done after all. K. D. 


An 
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FERNS AND FERN-LITERATURE. 


Species Filicum ; being Descriptions of the known | © * = ‘ 
Ferns, particularly of such as exist in the | tains the characters of forty-nine genera, or 


Author’s Herbarium, or are with sufficient aec- 
curacy described in works to which he has access ; 
accompanied with numerous Figures. By Sir 





Ueber einige Farngattungen. Von Dr. G. Met- 
tenius, Professor an der Universitat zu Leipzig. 
4to, (Frankfurt : Pamplin.) 

A Century of Ferns; being Figures, with brief 
tee 8 of one hundred new, or rare, or 
imperfectly known species of Ferns, from various 
parts of the world; a selection from the Author’s 
“Teones Plantarum.” By Sir William J. 
Hooker, K.H., &., &e. S8vo. (London : Pamp- 
lin.) 1854, 

A Second Century of Ferns ; being Figures, with 
brief Descriptions, of one hundred new, or rare, 
or imperfectly known species of Ferns; from 
various parts of the world. By Sir William J. 
Hooker, K.H., &., &. 8vo. (London: Pamp- 
lin.) 1854. 

tees may be the shortcomings 

of those who make ferns their peculiar 
study, they cannot be charged with holding 
back the results of their labours. Stimulated 
partly by the great popularity which these 
plants have acquired, partly by the wide field 
opened by the ever increasing number of 
novelties yearly brought to notice by mo- 
dern explorers, special works of more or less 
pretension, exclusively devoted to the study 
of pteridology, have of late years rapidly in- 
creased, both in number and bulk, and ferns 
may now be said to possess a yast literature 
of their own. 

The first thing that strikes us in looking 
over the works cited above is the great 
disparity in the nomenclature adopted 
by the authors. A slight examination is 
sufficient to convince us that the great 
questions as to the limitation of genera and 
the definition of species are, as far as ferns 
are concerned, in a most unsettled state, 
Indeed, it would appear that these questions 
are less settled in this than in any other 
class of plants. No two pteridologists are in 
perfect accord ; and, until some conclusion as 
to the respective value of the different or- 
gans is arrived at, it is hopeless to ex- 
pect a better state of things. Take tho 
ease of genera. At one extreme we haye 
the ‘‘ lumpers,”’ as they are now called, 
who, in an off-hand manner, avow their 
preference for large genera, and, by adopting 
strictly artificial characters, contrive to mass 
hundreds of species under one generic name, 
totally regardless of their widely dissimilar 
habits and manner of growth. lor example, 
in the lately published part of the ‘‘ Species 
Filicum,” which is almost wholly occupied 
with an elaboration of the free-veined divi- 
sion of Polypodiwm, the author has combined 
in a single genus an immense number of the 
most incongruous species; such plants as the 
Holcosorus pentagonus of Moore (formerly 
referred to Grammitis by Hooker, but now 
placed by him in Polypodium), a little creep- 
ing-rooted fern with grass-like fronds, scarcely 
ten inches long and less than a line wide, 
being placed in the same genus with the 
large species of Phegopterts, many of which 
possess stout erect stems and decompound- 
multifid fronds six or more feet long and 
proportionately wide. At the other ex- 
treme we have the “ splitters,” who take a 
diametrically opposite view, and divide these 
large cumbrous genera into a multiplicity of 
smaller ones, in some cases with very bene- 
ficial results and in others with the reverse. 
Between these two extremes a third class en- 
deayour, as they say, to steer a middle course, 
though, as far as we can see, those who pro- 


| fess to do this differ amongst themselves as 


widely as any others. A very curious instanco 
of this occurs in the prefaces to the first two 


works at the head of this notice. Both 
authors express a bias in fayour of a middle 


course; and yet different are the results 


' 


William J. Hooker, K.H., &e., &c. 4 vols. 8vo. | 
_ them into exactly a hundred, just two more 


(London: Pamplin.) 1846-1862. 

Indew Filicum: a Synopsis, with Characters, of 
the Genera, and an Enumeration of the Species 
of Ferns, with synonymes, references, &¢., &c. 
By Thomas Moore, F,L.S., &e. 12mo. (London: 
Pamplin.) 1857-1863. 
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| respectively arrived at! Hooker’s ‘‘ Species 


Filicum,” as far as it is yet completed, con- 


what the author regards as such, together 
with their synonyms; and by comparing 
these with the table of genera in the ‘* Index 
Filicum,”’ we find that Mr. Moore divides 


than double the number ! 

With respect to species the case is even 
worse. ieowe a species is subject to 
variation—and variation appears to be the 
rule with ferns rather than the exception— 
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the most conflicting views are held, even by 
the most able pteridologists. What one 
author ranks as a species, another considers 
nothing morethana variety ; and, to add to the 
confusion, an immense number of bad species 
have from time to time been created, either 
by botanists possessing a very limited know- 
ledge of ferns, or, where that was not the case, 
through too great reliance being placed upon 
accidental variations seen in single specimens. 
The result is that fern nomenclature is fast 
lapsing into a state of chaos. Mr. Smith, in 
the preface to his little work on ‘‘ Cultivated 
Ferns,” says that few ferns now possess less 
than two names, while some have upwards of 
twenty. Under these circumstances pterido- 
logists of all classes must have hailed with 
pleasure the commencement of Mr. Moore’s 
‘* Index Filicum,” the main object of which 
is to reduce the confused mass of names 
into something like order. He compiled an 
alphabetical list of all the genera, includ- 
ing not only those which he considers 
worthy of being adopted, but all others 
known to him, whether published or un- 
published, and enumerating under each 
genus all the species that have at any time 
been referred to it by different authors, dis- 
tinguishing, to the best of his ability, those 
entitled to rank as true species, and adding 
to these all the various aliases under which 
they occur in the works of others. Before 
commencing the most important portion of 
his work, however, Mr. Moore drew up a 
scientific classification of the genera and re- 
modelled their characters, taking for his 
basis the most important differences in vena- 
tion and in the nature of the fructification, 
following in this respect Presl and J. Smith; 
and these are further elucidated by an ad- 
mirable series of analytical plates by Fitch. 
I’ew men would have had the courage to un- 
dertake a work of this nature, or sufficient 
patience to insure that correctness without 
which it would be a hindrance rather than a 
help to the working botanist ; and Mr. Moore 
deserves the highest praise for the manner in 
which he has so far executed his laborious 
task. ‘Twenty numbers have now appeared, 
ocr the ‘‘ Index” to as far as the letter G, 
and embracing 73 genera and 1738 species ; 
from which data we may calculate the total 
number of species of ferns at rather more 
than 4000. A glance at this work shows 
that Mr. Smith is only too correct in his 
remarks on the plurality of fern nomenclature. 
Species without an alias are the exception: 
many have six or eight, while Ceratopteris 
thalic¥oides rejoices in no fewer than twenty- 
seven, this unfortunate fern having at one 
time or other gone under no fewer than twelve 
distinct generic and fourteen distinct specific 
names ! 

Surely it is high time that some steps were 
taken to reconcile these conflicting views. 
It is, perhaps, hopeless to expect any agree- 
ment in regard to species: for, now that so 
many of our ablest botanists are tainted with 
Mr. Darwin’s recentrevival of the Lamarckian 
theory in a modified form, the idea of what 
is and what is not a species is gradually be- 
coming looser and looser. But with genera 
the case 1s altogether different. Few hold 


the opinion that genera are anything more | 


than man’s creations ; and we therefore can- 
not help thinking that pteridologists would do 
more for the advancement of science were 
they to meet each other half-way, instead of 
carrying out their favourite theories to their 
furthest limits. 

In flowering plants it is universally allowed 
that the organs of reproduction offer the most 
reliable characters for genera; but in ferns 
these are so extremely simple, and so uniform 
in large numbers of species, that, in order to 
avoid unwieldy genera, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to seek assistance from some other 
organs. It is quite true that Linnseus was 
able to establish well-marked genera upon 
the sorus alone; but it must be remembered 
that whilst we have to deal with 4000, in 
his day not more than 180 species were 
known, and consequently no inconyeni- 
ence was experienced from the paucity of 
genera. In point of fact, the proportion of 








genera to species was ter in Linneeus’s 
time than en the a yy Se divided 
+ tga of the present day. Since Linnzous, 
the principal pteridologists whose investiga- 
tions have had the merit of originality are 
Presl, J. Smith, and Fée—the two former of 
whom adopted the differences in the mode of 
venation, In conjunction with the nature of 
the sorus, asa basis for new classifications. 
This method, or some modification of it, 
has been acquiesced in by many subsequent 
authors, whilst others, such as Hooker in 
this country and Mettenius in Germany, have 
unfortunately reverted in a great degree to 
the old Linnzean system, and depend for the 
most part upon the sorus alone for their 
characters. 

The ‘‘Species Filicum” of Sir Wilham 
Hooker is by far the most important and 
comprehensive work on these plants that has 
ever appeared—the author professing to give 
descriptions of all the ferns known to him, 
either by means of dried specimens, or 
through the accurate descriptions of others. 
With the immense quantity of material at 


his disposal, it might well be expected to | 


contain all known ferns. Commenced in 
1846, it has recently arrived at the close of 
the fourth yolume, but is still far from com- 
plete—the large tribe Polypodiee being un- 
finished, and the equally Toews Acrostichica 
untouched ; besides which there are the ex- 
annulate sub-orders Marattiacea, Osmunda- 
cea, &c. Sir William Hooker is a strong 
advocate of large genera, and consequently 
we find that he describes 123 species of Ptevris, 
305 of Asplenium, and 152 of Nephrodium, 
while the still unfinished Polypodium al- 
ready numbers 223, and bids fair to outrival 


even Asplenium in point of cumbrousness. | 


Against these enormous genera we should 
haye deemed it our duty emphatically to 
protest, were it not for the circumstance that 
the author, though professing to repudiate 
them, in point of fact adopts the genera of the 
‘* splitters,’ though only as sections. Indeed, 
his work would scarcely be usable without 
them, for it is only by their help that we are 
saved the labour of wading through two or 
three hundred species in order to find out the 
name of a single individual. In short, the 
difference between the two schools of pteri- 
dology is in some cases more apparent 
than real. As an illustration of this, 
we may point to the genus Asplenium, with 
its 305 species. The character of this genus 
given by Hooker is derived solely from the 
sorus, and is merely an extension of that of 
Swartz, so that it embraces seven of Smith’s 
or eight of Moore’s genera, the names of 
which are duly recorded, and apparently 
consigned to oblivion as synonyms of 
‘* Asplenium,” though they immediately 
afterwards make their appearance again as 
the names for the six sections into which the 
author finds himself compelled to divide the 

enus! Thus, the only difference is, that 


Moore would call the bird’s-nest fern of | 


our hot-houses Thamnopteris Nidus, or 
Smith the scale-fern of our walls Celerach 
eras while Hooker would call the 
ormer Asplenium (Thamnopteris) Nidus, 
and the latter Asplentum (Hemidictyum) 
Ceterach. The multiplication of 
caused by small genera is said by their op- 
ponents to be burdensome to the memory. 
But are not two names less burdensome 
than three ? 

While giving Sir William Hooker the 
greatest credit for the indefatigable perse- 
verance brought to bear on the preparation 
of this work, we cannot help expressing 
regret at seeing it so much disfigured with 
typographical and other errors—particularly 


the later volumes, which appear to have | 
been prepared: with less care than the former. | 
His system of classification, also, is much | 


obscured by the confusion of terms. His 
first intention appears to have been to divide 
the fern order into sub-orders, such as 
Gleicheniacee, Polypodiacee, Osmundacee, 
&c., principally upon characters derived 


from the capsules, and sub-dividing them | 


when necessary into tribes; and thus in 
the first yolume we haye the characters 


5399 


of sub-orders I. and IL., Gleicheniacee 
and Polypodiacee, ther with the two 
first tribes of the latter (Cyathee and 
Dicksoniee); but Davalliee, which is cer- 
tainly nothing more than a third tribe 
of Polypodiacea, is made a_sub-order. 
With the exception of Jindsaee, this 
course is followed throughout the remainder 
of the work—each of what we take to be 
tribes being termed sub-orders, so that he 
has a sub-order Il. Polypodiacee in tho 
first volume, and a patted 5 5 9 Polypodiee 
in the fourth. To make matters worse, the 
character of this last ‘‘ sub-order’’ is, unlike 
that of the rest, extremely brief, and there- 
fore not sufficient to exclude the genus 
Alsophila, as characterized by Hooker. in 
fact there is nothing in his character of 
Polypodium to enable students to distin- 
guish it from his A/sophila. 





Skilfully executed figures, by Fitch, of a 


_ large number of speciesare given; but, un- 


fortunately, in the late volumes the number 
is greatly diminished, the original plan of 


including several species on a plate having 
been almost completely abandoned. Ferns, 


_above all plants, require, as the author 
| himself admits, to be illustrated by figures ; 
and on this account the two ‘“‘ Centuries,” 
each containing a hundred plates, accom- 
yanied with descriptions of new or litle 
ae species, are acceptable additions to 
fern literature, and may be regarded as a 
kind of supplement to the ‘‘ Species Filicum.” 

The work of Professor Mettenius consists of 
a series of separate memoirs on the larger 
tribes of Polypodiacee. Like Hooker, this 
author fayours large genera, on account, ho 
says, of the difficulty of defining the limits of 
smaller ones ; yet, strange to add, he finds it 
| quite possible to divide his genera into 
sections and sub-sections innumerable. But 
it must not be imagined that these two 
authors, though both advocating large po 
agree any better than other pteridologists. 
While Mettenius combines Aspidium and 
Nephrodium, Hooker separates them— and 
while Hooker combines Polypodium and 
Phegopteris, Mettenius separates them ; 
and so on. It is not very easy to 
understand the system adopted by this 














author in the division of his genera; and, from 
what we can make out, it seems to be compre- 
hensible only by very experienced pteridolo- 
gists. I‘or example, he distributes the species 
of Polypodium into seventeen sections, for 
many of which he employs the names given by 
other authors to genera belonging to totally 
different tribes, such as Cenopteris, Eupteris, 
| Doodya, Pleocnemia, &c.; and this appa- 








names | 


rently for the purpose of comparison, his 
meaning being, we presume, that the species 
referred to any of these sections possess some 
of the charaéters of the genus placed at its 
head. Therefore, in using his analytical 
table, it is necessary to be acquainted with 
the characters of ‘‘ Ctenopteris, Eupteris, vel 
Neuropteris,” before we are enabled to dis- 
_ cover the whereabouts of Polypodium vulgare. 

Truly, if something be not done to put a 
stop to all this discord, the study of one of 
the most beautiful classes of plants will be 
_ rendered so repulsive byacumbersome nomen- 
clature that few will care to pursue it. We 
earnestly hope that pteridologists will see the 
| necessity of settling some of the questions 
| which at present bar the progress of this 
| branch of science. 





CLERICAL SUBSCRIPTION. 

On Clerical Subscription: an Inquiry into the 
Real Position of the Church and the Clergy in 
reference to (1) the Articles, (2) the Liturgy, 
(3) the Canons and Statutes. By the Rev. 
Charles. Hebert, M.A., Vicar of Lowestoft. 
(Macmillan.) 

\ R. HEBERT was not wrong m sup- 

ii posing that the engagements contracted 

by the clergy were becoming an important 

_ practical question. That a clergyman here 

and there should find his views change to 

| such a degree that he cannot sit easily under 
the responsibilities he has incurred, might 
not create much surprise or alarm ; no con- 
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ceivable alteration of the status of a clergy- 
man could kes for all the changes of 
opinion to which clergymen as well as other 
human beings are liable. But, when it is 
credibly reported that many of the young 
men who would be of most value in the 
ministry of the Church are deterred from 
taking Orders by the bonds to which they 
aat be required to submit themselves, it 1s 
high time for the public to look to it. It 
may be an evil that the Church of Eng- 
land should be disturbed by internal strife ; 
but it would be a far more deadly and 
incurable evil that it should be quietly 
deserted. The subject is about to be brought 
before both Houses of Parliament, by Lord 
Ebury and Mr. Charles Buxton; and it 
is very important to consider whether 
anything can be done in the matter, and 
whatmay be attempted with the best hope 
of success. 

Visionary proposals of reform are sure to 
be made, which would relieve one party 
without satisfying any other, and whieh the 
general body would not think of accepting ; 
and Mr. Hebert’s views, however moderate, 
are likely to be placed in this category. It 
is gratifying to be able to say of the work of 
a clergyman who has stood forward as a 
—— of Evangelicalism, that it is rea- 
sonable and learned and shows no taint of 
party spirit; and Mr. Hebert’s proposed 
changes are in an unexpectedly liberal direc- 
tion. But the policy he advocates is one 
which it would be vain to attempt to carry 
out, and it may serve as an example of what 
is to be avoided, for the present at least, in 
pes! mare conduct of the question. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Hebert, the time is come for 
greater stringency in the construction of 
subscriptions: public opinion, grewn more 
sensitive as to truth and honour, demands 
it; and the law, as interpreted by Dr. Lush- } 
ington, will insist upon it. Therefore, 

ter care must be taken to make the 
rticles and the Prayer-book such as all 
right-minded clergymen must heartily 
approve. And Mr. Hebert accordingly 
proposes that a Royal Commission be 
appointed, to raise the Articles and the 
Liturgy to a higher degree of doctrinal accu- 
racy. He has considered what changes are 
likely to be required; and there are two to 
which he gives prominence. One of these is 
the omission of the damnatory clauses from 
the Athanasian Creed ; the other is a correc- 
tion of the [Xth Article. That Article con- 
tains the following clause, ‘‘ And therefore in 
every person born into this world, it [original 
sin, or the flesh] deserveth God’s wrath and 
damnation.” Understanding this to mean 
that all infants deserve God’s wrath and 
damnation, Mr. Hebert naturally objects to 
it, and would have the clause omitted or 
emended. A few other suggestions are made, 
as of minor importance, in this volume; 
amongst which is the significant one, that 
the Article condemning the opinion of those 
who hold ‘‘that all men, be they never so 
ungodly, shall at length be saved, when they 
have suffered pains for their sins a certain 
time appointed by God’s justice,”’—an Article 
déliberately excluded from the list now in 
force,—‘‘ might be deemed by competent 
maar worthy of reinsertion now.” 
p. 144. 

Any such attempt to emend the articles 
is sure to cause dissatisfaction and to fail in | 
its object. ‘The real desire of all who do not 
wish to limit the comprehensiyeness of the 
Church of 4, carey and to give it over to a 
party, must to secure as much freedom 
to the clergy as is compatible with certain 
important conditions. Those conditions must 
be respected; they deserve to be considered, 
and they must be, by those who would carry 
the public with them in any change. To 
advocate unlimited ‘‘freedom of thought’ 
with rhetorical appeals to our love of truth, 
is to forget the very nature of a Church. It 
belongs to the nature of a National Church 
that the parishes should be protected from 
the casual opinions of individual clergymen ; 
and it belongs to the nature of a branch of the 
Church of Christ that it should bear a clear 


.not only to young men taking orders that 





and faithful witness to the Gospel of Christ. 
If these conditions are to be slighted, the 
Church had better be dissolved at once. But, 
subject to a due regard for these, it might 
be generally agreed that no needless profes- 
sions should be exacted from young men as 
the terms of entering the ministry of a great 
and comprehensive Church. 

What is now exacted of those who take 
orders and benefices? To speak briefly, a 
clergyman is required to profess his unfeigned 
assent to the Thirty-nine Articles, and his 
unfeigned assent and consent to all and 
everything contained and prescribed in and 
by the Book of Common Prayer. These 
subscriptions are in addition to the answers 
made at Ordination. Now, it need hardly be 
said that almost every thoughtful and modest 
young man, if he “had his choice, would 
rather not sign those declarations. He may 
have no definite objections formed in his 
mind; but he may reasonably feel that he has 
not been able to give such study to the 
Prayer-book and the Articles as would war- 
rant him in expressing so emphatic an agree- 
ment with them. Or, some objections may 
have occurred to him, which would not deter 
him from ministering in the Church, but 
which he would feel it more honest not to 
smother into the required assent. And it is 


these declarations are a stumbling-block, but 
they are also something of a scandal to the 
outer world. Their sound is startling; the 
laity of the Church are apt to smile rather 
suspiciously at them; and to opponents of 
the Church they serve as occasions for taunts 
and scoffs. 

Suppose that the clerical subscriptions 
which haye these painful effects were abo- 
lished altogether, how would the present state 
of things be modified? This is the question 
which Parliament and the public will be 
called upon to consider. It must be said in 
answer that neither the relief that is desired, 
nor the license that is feared, would be much 
advanced. The clergy would not be released 
from their legal obligation to preach and to 
teach in conformity with the Articles and the 
Prayer-book. In fact, the status of a clergy- 
man with reference to these formularies, 
after he has taken orders or a benefice, would 
be scarcely in the slightest degree altered. 
There are acts which prescribe that the 
teaching of a clergyman shall not contradiet 
the formularies of tho Church, and under 
those acts any one suspected of heterodoxy 
may be prosecuted. Messrs. Williams and 
Wilson are put upon their trial, not as to 
their fidelity to their emgageménts, but as to 
the agreement of their writings with the 
Articles and the Prayer-book. Indeed, the 
subscriber does not promise assent and con- 
sent for the future—he only expresses it at 
the time of his signing. So that, if a clergy- 
man, reminded of his subscriptions, should 
choose to reply, ‘‘ Yes, but I have changed 
my mind,”’ he would be free as regards the 
mere letter. It is true that an appeal might 
be made te his sense of honour. You might 
say to him, “‘ But can you continue to retain 
advantages which you acquired by making a 
certain profession, when you can make that 
profession no longer?” just as his consti- 
tuents might say to a member of Parliament 
who changed his politics after an clection. 
But this appeal gives no legal power to those 
who make it. And, if we are to consider 
what would tell upon the sensitive conscience 
of an honourable man, would any one desire 
that a clergyman, able to use conscientiously 
the services of the Church and to preach 
without offending against her formularies, 
should be driven by a scruple about his 
subscriptions, in the improbable case of his 
entertaiing any, to abandon her ministry ? 
It should be remembered that the honourable 
and scrupulous man is the one who would be 
the least willing to recite creeds and to say | 
prayers which he disbelieved. Bishop 
Colenso is not moved by his subscriptions, | 
but he tells us plainly that he could not use | 
the Prayer-book services. | 

The clergyman, then, would be just as 





liable to prosecution, and would be subject | 
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to-the same laws, if subscriptions were abo- 
lished, as he is now. So that the gain in 
the way of the freedom of opinion from the 
restraints of orthodoxy would be inconsi- 
derable. But the advantage in the removal 
of a stumbling-block from the approach to 
Holy Orders would nog be trifling. And, if 
the change is not very great, it is a very 
simple and easy one. Churchmen and poli- 
ticians may well be alarmed by the idea of 
remodelling the Articles or the Liturgy to 
suit the mind of the nineteenth century. 
But nothing needs to be substituted for 
clerical subscription. It is a vexatious form, 
which distresses and repels tender con- 
sciences, and may be easily cut away like a 
mere excrescence. 

If, along with this act of prudence and 
consideration on the part of the legislature, 
a really liberal principle of construction be 
firmly adopted by our tribunals in trials 
inyolying religious doctrine, clergymen will 
have as: much freedom as in the present state 
of men’s convictions they can expect to be 
allowed to them. It is to be hoped that the 
Privy Council may feel justified in develop- 
ing still more completely the equitable and 
considerate spirit which guided the greater 
part of Dr. Lushington’s judgments. No 
one can wish that the Privy Council should 
be more liberal than Dr. Lushington was, for 
example, in the construction he put upon the 
Deacon’s answer in the ordination service, or 
upon the VIth Article. In many cases, 
it may be maintained, the liberal interpreta- 
tion 1s also the sound one. Mr. Hebert’s 
difficulty about the 1Xth Article is a curious 
illustration of this. The Article says that 
Original Sin, or the Flesh which always lusts 
against the Spirit, in every person that is 
born deserves God’s wrath and condemna- 
tion. Many people, no doubt, might take 
this as he does, and suppose that it declares 
Divine wrath and perdition against the 
unconscious infant. But, according to the 
Article, it is not the person, but the sin, 
which deserves the wrath and condemnation; 
which is a very different assertion. This is 
not hair-splitting, to escape from the incon- 
venient language of an shesbite dogma. A 
most important theological principle is in- 
volved in the distinction. 

As regards the Athanasian Creed, it must 
be admitted that a considerate and large- 
minded and Scriptural interpretation of it, 
although it would exempt Mr. Wilson from 
the penalty of contradicting it, would not 
satisfy the widely prevalent feeling which 
Mr. Hebert represents. Its anathenf&is have 
an ugly sound when they are read out in 
Church. A popular audience, hearing the 
Creed read occasionally, will inevitably put 
the superficial construction upon its phrases. 
Those who value this Creed,—and many of 
the most thoughtful Christian minds have 
seen the highest value in it,—cannot be 
pleased that it should be put through such 
an ordeal. Probably there are few clergymen 
who do not feel some pain and misgiving in 
reciting it, and few congregations which 
would not be thankful for its disuse. If it 
were possible to obtain freedom as regards 
the public reading of the Athanasian Creed, 
that freedom would be generally received as 
a welcome boon. But, so long as this Creed 
is read publicly in our worship, it is the more 
necessary to protest that the vulgar superficial 
sense is not always the only or the truest 
sense of a document, and that a clergyman 
must not be held to believe exactly what 
the religious public may happen to read in 
our formularies. 

Speaking for himself, the writer desires to 
state his conviction that the Anglican formu- 
laries are really far less narrow and minute 
and dogmatic than they are often supposed 
to be. They will scarcely be found to im- 
pose any fetters upon one who believes the 
great facts set forth in the Creeds, such as 
the Incarnation and its direct corollaries, and 
who is not himeelf a ‘‘ minute ”’ theologian. 
Where those facts are disbelieved, it 1s no 
longer a question of Church formularies, but 
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of the Gospel of Christ. 
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NOTICES. 


Lispings from Low Latitudes; or, Extracts 
Srom the Journal of the Hon. Impulsia Gushington. 
(Murray. Pp. 82.) —TueE following note is prefixed 


to the volume by Lord Dufferin, its editor : “ This | 


little volume of sketches, with their accompanying 
legend, was advertised to appear at Christmas last. 
In deference to the feelings of the author and 
artist (who at that time sustained a severe affliction) 
her kind Publisher has hitherto delayed its publi- 
cation. Circumstances have now induced me to 
sanction its appearance. Although the contents of 
the volume are of alight and humorous character, 
they served an earnest purpose, in lightening the 
tedium and depression of long sickness in the 
person of a beloved friend.” Hence this elegant 
oblong volume—of twenty-three humorous plates 
and an accompanying humorous story or extrava- 
ganza—meant originally for a Christmas book, 
appears now as a volume for Easter. By this 
time it is already in many drawing-rooms and on 
club-tables; and, wherever if is, there will be 
much laughing over the adventures which 
it chronicles of that enthusiastic and simple- 
minded spinster, the Hon. Impulsia Gushington, 
during her tour in the East. The whole makes a 
bit of as pleasant reading of the amusing kind as 
one could wish; and some of the situations, as 
described, and at the same time sketched for the 
eye, by the author, are irresistibly droll. Under 
the guise of extravaganza, too, there is capital 
writing, and much of the novelist’s power of 
conceiving and conveying character. We are 
mistaken if “ Miss Impulsia Gushington” will 
not become a well-known and favourite character, 
added to the popular list to which belong Mr. 
Thackeray's “‘ Jeames,” Mr. Punch’s “ Briggs,’ 
and Mr. Sothern’s “ Lord Dundreary.” She is 
an original conception in the opposite direction 
from Lord Dundreary ; and her very name is a 
stroke of inventive genius. Her adventures, it 
seems, are not yet over; for, at the close of this 
volume, she is still in Egypt, and still a 
spinster, though in an ecstatic crisis. More of 
her is promised. Might she not marry Lord 
Dundreary ? 

John Leifchild, D.D.: his Public Ministry, 
Private Usefulness, and Personal Characteristics. 
Founded upon an Autobiography. 
Leifehild, A.M. (Jackson, Walford, and Hodder.) 
—TuatT there would be a biography of a man 
so popular and so venerable as the late Dr. 
Leifchild — who was born at Barnet, in 1780, 
and died in London, in June, 1862, after having 
been for more than fifty years a chief among 
the Evangelical dissenting preachers of England 
—was to be expected. Considering what the man 
was, how long he lived, and how many connexions, 
with at least a portion of the religious and public 
life of England since the beginning of this century, 
were involved in his life, it was farther to be ex- 
pected that any biography of him, tolerably well 
done, would have an interest even beyond the large 
circle of those who knew him, and were attached 
to him by religious or church sympathies. We 
must say, however, that the present biography 
of him by his son far exceeds the standard of 
such an ordinary biography. Not only will it 
be welcome as such a biography of Dr. Leifchild 
as was required, but there is no class of readers 
who know what good reading is but will find 
it a very interesting book. The author seems 
to have formed for himself an excellent plain 
notion of what a biography should be.  Al- 
though he is clearly a man of intellectual tastes 
and accomplishments, and makes very good and 
strong remarks of his own, he restraims himself 
throughout from all self-display—letting his father 
tell his own story wherever there is written material, 
supplementing this story with very exact recollec- 
tions of what he had heard his father say, and, for 
the rest, accumulating facts and narrating them 
simply, tersely, and yet very picturesquely. The 
book is full of fact, anecdote, incident, sketches of 
character, and good sayings well reported. When 
we say that such celebrities as John Wesley, 
William Huntingdon, Jabez Bunting, Rowland 
Hill, Wilberforce, Talfourd, Robert Hall, John 
Foster, Chalmers, and Hannah More, and others 
more recent or still living, all figure in the story, 
and have original and characteristic anecdotes told 
of them, it will be seen that it has interest for those 


belongs, indeed, to the class which its title indi- 
cates; there is much in it about preaching, and 
what may be called the professionalities of the 
pulpit. But,in this kind, it is thoroughly well done; 
and it has merits that ought to recommend it, even 
where these things intcrest little or repel. It were 


| land, and New Zealand, in 1861-1862. 


to be wished that all sons who write the biographies 
| Burn. Vol. I. Soils, Manures, and Crops. (Virtue 


of their fathers did them as well. 
The Empire: a Series of Letters published in 


the Dai’y News, 1862-1863. By Goldwin Smith. — 


(Oxford and London: John Henry, and James 
Parker.) —Many persons will be glad to have in 
a collected form these pungent and powerful letters 
of Professor Goldwin Smith, in which he argued 


tween the mother country and the colonies, and 
fought so hard with the Times on the subject. 
The letters are worthy of attention now, both 
from the importance of the subject, and on 
account of their great ability. Much of the 
thinking in them, indeed, seems to belong to the 
bone, as well as to the brain. The eminent 


author seems to have a constitutional instinct for | 


differing from common and current notions. But 
even this enhances the value and interest of the 
letters ; and it were well if more of our political 
thinking came from the very bone. 

A Vacation Tour at the Antipodes, through 


Victoria, Tasmania, New South Wales, Queens- 
By B. A. 


| Heywood, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 





commended to take a long vacation and change of 
air for his health, determined to make a voyage to 
the Antipodes. He left England June 12, 1861, 
and returned October 15, 1862; and the present 
compact little volume, besides a general intro- 
ductory sketch of the history of Australia, gives 
an account of his travels, inquiries, and observa- 
tions in the lands named in the title. A very 
considerable mass of recent information, geo- 
graphical, physical, social, and commercial, is 
presented, and the author closes with a chapter on 
emigration. 


volume contains recent maps as well as other 
illustrations. 

Many Thoughts 6f Many Minds. Compiled by 
ITenry Southgate. Fourth Edition. (Griffin & Co. 
Pp.682.)—Dr. Jounson’s idea, that classical quota- 
tion is the pepper and salt of modern literature, has 


| been carried out onarather large scale in this volume 


By J. R. | 


of selections, gathered by Mr. Southgate, as is stated, 
“during the hours of relaxation from business.” 
The work contains some thousand of well-chosen 
aphorisms and stately sentences, chiefly from Eng- 


lish writers, arranged in alphabetical order, under 





| kind. 


: ray ; - | January and February last the learned 
curious in literary and social history. The book | 4 


the subject-nouns in question. The sentences are 
not abridged and mutilated, as in many other dic- 


tionaries of quotation, but given at full length,and |! ; 
interesting almost to the general reader as to 


classified, with great care, in divisions and sub- 
divisions, Four successive editions within a short 
period attest the general usefulness of the work. 


The Orations of Demosthenes. Translated by 
Charles Henry Kennedy. (Bohn. Pp. 401.)— 
Tue book just published forms the fifth and con- 
cluding volume of the works of Demosthenes 
published by Mr. Bohn. 


Half-hours with our Sacred Poets. Edited, with 
Biographical Sketches, by A. H. Grant, M.A, 
(Hogg and Sons. Pp.374.)—Manyof our forgotten 
poets are presented here to the public. 
Thomas Tusser, of the sixteenth century ; Richard 
Rolle, of the fourteenth; Thomas Marshall, John 
Skelton, Simon Wastel, Nicholas Breton, Edward 
Hake, and others, of whom, probably, many 
readers never heard, find themselves resuscitated 
in the “ Half-hours.”’ 


Grammar of Grammars. By James Lowres. 
(Longman. Pp. 318.) THe grammar contains 
several new features not common in works of this 

At the commencement we find a synopsis 
of the principal English writers, with their chiof 
works, arranged under the respective reigns and 
periods to which they belong. Appended to this 


Old | 


Outlines of Modern Farming. By Robert Scott 


Brothers. Pp. 227.)—Uy our days of “ four-acre 
farms,” Mr. k S. Burn’s latest volume will prove 
a valuable handbook to many persons. It contains 
what the title promises, merely ouéflines or general 
rules of the art of farming, leaving the explanation 


of the principles and practise of agriculture to 


& : tensi t least more detailed works. 
for the severance of the political connexion be- | MOFre eX+ensive, or a — : 
A inighs P | The author is eminently practical in all his remarks, 


taking care to impress the reader not to put too 
much importance in theory, but to remember 
constantly that farming abounds in “ vexed 
questions,” some of which appear to be as far 


from settlement as ever, after years of keen and 


a] ° | S Fk . ,, 
(Longman & Co.)—TuxeE author, having been re- | Steam- Engine 


The author has evidently a strong | 
interest in geography and exploration, and the | 


vigorous discussion. To many of these disputed 


points special reference is made by Mr. Burn, and 
on some of them he does not hesitate to give 
opinions of his own. But, on the whole, his teach- 
ing consists chiefly in the enumeration of first 
principles, impressing bye the student all the 
while the importance of bearing continually in 
mind the numerous modifying influences which 
affect. the results of farm-practice. 

Treatise on the Mathematical Theory of the 
By T. Baker, C.E. (Virtue 
Brothers. Pp. 116.) —Tuts useful little volume aims 
at supplying a link between purely popular and 
scientific literature. It treats of the mathematical 
theory of stationary, marine, and locomotive en- 
gines, stating all the results of recent scientific 
research, yet adapting itself to the wants of prac- 
tical workmen, by giving rules, not only in for- 
mule, but also in words. 

The Canterbury Hymnal: a Book of Common 
Praise, adapted to the Services in the Book of 
Common Prayer. By the Rev. R. H. Baynes, 
M.A. (Houlston and Wright. Pp. 232.)— 
Tuis new collection of hymns has _ received 
its name “in the belief that it will be used 


| in many parishes in the province and diocese of 


/ and attractive form. 





is an essay on the progress of the language, illus- | 


trated by numerous specimens ; which is followed 
by a chronological list of works on English 
grammar, from Richard Sherrye’s “ Treatise on 
the Figures of Grammar ‘and Rhetorick,” to the 
present age of multifarious grammars and gram- 
marians. Mr. Lowres’s work is intended chiefly 
for students preparing for government examina- 
tions. 


The Physical Geology and Geography of Great 
Britain. By Professor A. C, Ramsay, F.R.S. 


(Stanford, Pp. 145.)—Dvurine the months of | 


pre- 
sident of the Geological 
eourse of six lectures to working-men, at the 
Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street. 
These lectures have now been printed im a handy 
book-form, in which shape, we hope, they will 
largely make their way into mechanics’ institutes 


_ and working-men’s libraries. 
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Society delivered a | 


| 
| 


Canterbury, and in order to give it a distinctive 
title in these days when collections of hymns are 
so continually multiplied.” The little work is 
printed in excellent clear type, and on peculiarly 
pretty yellow-tinted paper. 

The Handbook of the Telegraph. By R. Bond. 
(Virtue Brothers. Pp. 68.)—Ovr globe is at this 
moment encircled by no less than 150,000 miles 
of. telegraphic wires, without counting the heavy 
metal-ropes which lie buried in the depths of the 
ocean, connecting continents with continents. A 
* handbook” showing how the mechanical work- 
ing of such a gigantic system is carried on, is as 


persons who make the subject their special study. 


Casseli’s Bible Dictionary. Mllustrated. (Cassell, 
Petter, & Co. Pp. 32.)—Tuts is the first instal- 
ment of a work designed to furnish the best infor- 
mation on Biblical subjects in the most popular 
The list of contributors 
includes some of the most eminent Biblical scho- 
lars: such as Dean Alford, the Rev. Professor 
Christmas, Rev. John Mills, Archdeacon Tattam, 
Isaac Taylor, Esq., and Dr. Tregelles. 

An Exposition of the Epistle to the Romans, on 
the Principles of Scripture Parallelism. By J... 
Hinton, M.A. (Houlston and Wright. Pp. 308.) 
—Tune book contains the substance of a series of 
discourses delivered at Devonshire Square Chapel 
during the years 1860, 1861, and 1862. 


The Works of John Howe, M.A. Vol. V. (Re- 
ligious Tract Nociety. Pp. 440.)—Tar volume 
now published contains the treatises on Divine 
Prescience and the Trinity, Stillingfleet’s Sermon, 
the Three Discourses on Public Occasions, and the 
annotations on the Three Epistles General of John. 

A Dictionary of Chemistry. By Henry Watte. 
Part 2. (Longman. Pp. exciii—384.)—THE second 
part just issued brings Mr. Watts’s Dictionary 
clown to “ Arsenites.” Among the contents is a 
long and interesting article on Analysis. 


Chambers's Publications. Narrative Series of 
Standard Reading Books (Pp. 208.) Encyclopedia 
of Universal Knowledge. Part 60. (Pp. 449- 
512.) The Works of William Shakespeare. 
Part 27. (Pp. 126.) Chambers’s Journal. Part 
111. (Pp. 64.)—THe stream of sound and good 
literature which the two brothers, William and 
Robert, have kept flowing for nearly a generation 
continues its course undisturbed. 

The Family Herald. Parts 238 and 239, 
March and April, 1863. (Benjamin Blake.)— 
Tue weekly circulation of this journal amounts, 
we believe, to very nearly half-a-million ; yet it is 
undoubtedly higher in tone, more polished in 
style, and fuller in information than most of the 
high-priced periodicals which charmed the leisure 
of the upper ten thousand in the last generation. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Bewrrry (Theodor). Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit 
. For the use of Early Students. 8vo. sd. pp. 
228. Triibner. 


Burr (J. T.) Irish Facts and Wakefield Figures, in rela- 
tion to Convict Discipline in Ireland, 8vo, sd. pp. 74. 


CuaRuesworrts (Maria Louisa). A Book for the Cottage ; 
or, the History of and her Family, An Illustra- 
tive Narrative. Eighth Thousand. 18mo., pp. x—203. 

Cuaras (C. Pickering, M.A.) Manual for Communion 
Classes and Communicant Meetings. Addressed speci- 
ally to the Parish Priests and Deacons of the Church of 
England. Fcap. 8vo., pp. 160. Bell and Daldy. 3s. 6d. 

Davipson (Rev. Peter, D.D.) The Pentateuch Vindica- 
ted from the Objections and Misrepresentations of 
Bishop Colenso. Sm. cr. 8vo. ede” xx—205. Edin- 
burgh: Elliot. Hamilton, 3s. 6d. 

Day (John C. F. 8.) Common Law Procedure Acts and 
other Statutes relating to the Practice of the Superior 
Courts of Common Law and the Rules of Court; with 
_ Second Edition. 8vo., pp. Lxii—565. Sweet, 

DesertEp Hovsz or Hawxsworta (The). Three Vo- 
_—— Post 8vo., pp. 1013, Hurst and Blackett, 

le. 6d, 


Diary of an Austrian Secretary of Legation at the Court 
of Czar Peter the Great. Translated from the original 
Latin and Edited by the Count Mac Donnell, K.8.J.J., 
&c., &c. Two Volumes. Post 8vo., pp. xx—-603, Brad- 
bury and Evans, 21s. 

DunmatnE: a Temperance Tale for 1863. By the Author 
of “‘ Roxana, the Spanish Maid.”’ Feap. 8vo., bds., 
pp. 128. Tweedie. 1s, 

Easter Werx. A Poem. Feap. 8vo. sd. pp. 47. John 
Wilson 





Ex.is (William). Philo-Socrates. Part 6. Among the 
Boys. Cr. 8vo. sd, pp. 153. Smith, Elder, ¢ Co, 1s, 
Evanson (Richard Tonson). Stanzas on the Marriage 
of the Prince of Wales with the Princess Alexandra of 

Denmark. Wertheim, 6d, 


First Lessons 1y GeoGrapny, in Question and Answer. 
Bya Lady. 212th Thousand. Corrected to the present 
— 18mo., sd. pp. 88, Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 

3. 


Fow.rr (Mrs. Lydia F.) Nora; the Lost and Redeemed. 
Cr, 8vo. pp. xi—219. Tweedie, Bads. ls. 6d., clo. 2s. 6d, 
Gorpsricxrr (Theodor). Dictionary Sanskrit and Eng- 
oe Spent and improved from the Second Edition 
of the Dictionary of Prof. H. H. Wilson, with his sanc- 
tion and concurrence; together with a Supplement, 
Appendices, and an Index serving as an 
-Sanskrit Vocabulary. Vol. 1. Part5. Roy, 
4to. sd. pp. cecxxi—400, T'riibner. : 
Graves (8. R.) Yachting Cruise in the Baltic. With 
Engravings. Post 8vo. pp. xii—399. Longman, 12s. 6d. 
Gerswe.t (Edward, B.D.) The Objections to the His- 
toric Character of the Pentateuch, in Part 1 of Dr. Co- 
lenso’s “‘ Pentateuch and Book of Joshua,’’ considered 
and shown to be unfounded. 8mo. pp. viii~181. Riv- 
ingtons. 5s. 
Heppgrwicx’s Miscellany of Instructive and Entertain- 
ge ieee ure. Volume 1, Roy. 8vo. Hedderwick, 
Hryrwoop (B. A., M.A.) Vacation Tour] at the Anti- 
es, through Victoria, Tasmania, New South Wales, 
d, and New Zealand, in 1861—1862. With 
pand Engravings. Post 8vo. pp. viili—251. Long- 
man. 7s. 60, 
HipperD a: F.R.H.8.) Profitable Gardening; a 
ical Guide to the Culture of Vegetables, Fruits, 
and other useful out-door Garden Products ; intended 
for the use of Amateurs, Gentlemen’s Gardeners, Allot- 
tees, and Growers for Market. Sm. post 8vo. pp. 296. 
Groombridge. 3s. 6d. 


Hicx. The Village Blacksmith ; or, Piety and Useful- 
ness Exemplified, in a Memoir of the Life of Samuel 
Hick; late of Micklefield, Yorkshire. By James 
a 28th Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 384. Hamil- 


Horace. Odesand Carmen Seculare. Translated into 
lish Verse by John Co m, M.A, Feap. 8vo. 
hf. pp. xxxii—144, Bell and Daldy. 5s. 64. 

Horse anp tHe Hounp e): their various uses and 
treatment. Including ical Instructions in Horse- 
manship and Hunting, &., &c. By Nimrod. With 
Illustrations. Third Edition. Post 8vo. pp. xii—425. 
‘Black. 5s. g 

Hows (Hon. Joseph). England’s Relation with her 
Colonies. A gy | to the Right Hon. C, B. Adderley, 
M.P. Stanford. 1s. 

Inco.tpsspy Lzrrers (The), in reply to the Bishops in Con- 
vocation and in the House of Lords, on the Revision of 
the Book of Common Prayer. Volume Il. Third 
Edition. 8yo. pp. viii—374. Routledge. 6s. 

Inquiry (The), of a Retired Citizen into the Roman 
Catholic Religion. Edited by the Rev. Henry Formby. 
18mo. sd. pp. viii—246. Longman. 2s. 

Intsn Fattacres anp Enouisn Facts: beingan Appeal 
to the Common Sense of the British Public on the sub- 
ject of the Irish Convict System, &c., &c. By Scrutator. 
Ridgway. 1s. 64. 


Jameson (Rev. Francis J.,M.A.) Life’s Work in Pre- 
— and in Retrospect. Two Sermons preached 
ore the University of Cambridge. Feap. 8vo. cl. sd. 

pp. 43, Macmillan. 1s. 6d. 

Jussy’s Weppina-Rinec, a Tale of Humble Life, and 
other Poems. By a Lady. Sq. cr. 8vo. A. Hall. 5s. 

Jones (Ebenezer L.) Standard Arithmetic, Part I. Being 
4 ection of Questions on the Simple and Compound 
Rules. Feap. 8vo. sd. pp. 24. anchester: John 
Heywood. Simpkin. 14. 

Keane (William). In-Door Gardening for every Week 
in the Year: showing the most Successful Treatment 
for all Plants Cultivated in the Greenhouse, Conserva- 
—s Pit, Orchid, and Forcing-house. Second 

. Feap. Svo. pp. 128. Journal of Horticulture 
Offiee. 1s. 64. 


Kane@pom anv rus Propxe (The) ; or, the Parables of Our 
Tilustrated 


Lord Jesus Christ ed and . Witha 
sy ibe Garbett, M.A. Feap, 8vo 
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Kinyer . Raphael). Elementary Grammar of the 
Greek guage, containing a Series of Greek and 
English Exercises for Translation, with the Requisite 
Vocabularies ; andan Appendix, on the Homeric Verse 
and Dialect. From the , by Samuel H., Taylor, 
Twentieth Edition. Post 8vo. hf. bd. pp. xii—355., 


Triibner. 68. 

Latsutey (Richard). Popular History of British Birds’ 
Eggs. A New Edition, with Plain Illustrations, Imp. 
16mo, bds. pp. xi—313. Routledge. 5s, 

Lanewer (Rev. John). Retributive Justice of God com- 
mencing in this Life, as set forth in Holy Scripture, 
Proved and Exemplified. Feap, 8vo. pp. xii—202. 
Hatchard, 3s, 

Lectvurss delivered before the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, in Exeter Hall, from November 1862, to 
February 1863. Cr. 8vo. pp. viii—400. Nisbet. 4s. 

Lives or Misstonarres. Greenland, Hans Egede. Mat- 
thew Stach, and his Associates. With Illustrations. 
Feap. 8vo. pp. 224. Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 2s. 

Lonerettow (Henry Wadsworth). Poetical Works. 
With Portrait and Mlustrations. Feap. 8vo. pp. 539. 
Edinburgh: Nimmo, 3s. 6d. 

Loneman (William). Lectures on the History of Eng- 
land. Lecture 4, 8vo.sd. pp.97, Longman, 33s. 
M’Ger. The Present American Revolution. The Inter- 
nal Condition of the American Democracy considered, 
in a Letter from the Hon. Thomas D’ Arcy M’ Gee, M.P., 
to the Hon. Charles Gavan Duffy, M.P. 8vo. sd. pp. 

19. Hardwicke, 

Macmriiay’s Macazine, Edited by David Masson. Vol. 
7. November, 1862—April, 1863. 8vo. pp. 504, Ifac- 
millan, 7s, 6d. 

Maggs (Rey. William C., D.D.) Scepticism: a Lecture, 
Delivered before the Dublin Young Men’s Christian 
Association, February 25th, 1863. Cr. 8vo. sd. pp. 54. 
Dublin: Hodges, Smith, & Co. 6d. 

Masst (M.) Grammatologie Francaise. A Series of 
Fifty Introductory Examination Papers ; pe. | 
Numerous Extracts in Prose and Poetry ; English anc 
French Idioms and Proverbs; English Letters for 
Translation into French; Conversational Sentences; 
&e., &c., &c. Pupil’s copy. 8vo. pp. xviii—295. Nutt. 6s. 

Mircnect (E, H.) Handbook to St. Luke for the Poor 
and Unlearned. 18mo.cl.sd. pp. 96. Hatchard, 1s, 

Naprer (Mark). The Case for the Crown in re the Wig- 
town Martyrs proved to be myths, versus Wodrow and 
Lord Macaulay, &c. pp. 142. Edmonston and Douglas. 

Narier (Rt. Hon, Joseph, LL.D., D.C.L.) William 
Bedell, Provost, T.C.D., and Bishop of Kilmore. A 
Lecture. Delivered before the Dublin Young Men’s 
Christian Association, March 13th, 1863. Cr, 8yo. sd. 
pp. 35. Dublin: JZodges, Smith, g Co. 3d. 

Patmer (George). Scripture Facts and Scientific Doubts. 
Sm. cr. 8vo. pp. viili—160, Edinburgh: Maclaren. 

*Hamilton. 2s. 6d. 

Papers for the Schoolmaster. Volume XII., 1862. Cr. 
8vo. pp. 294. Simpkin, 3s. 

Peacock (William F.) Instructive, Amusing, and en- 
tirely Original. Everybody’s New Guide, Companion, 
and Associate (for both Summer and Winter), to the 
Isle of Man, with a Sail round the Coast, a Visit to the 
Twelve Chasms, a Walk round the Island, and a Cir- 
cumstantial Account of the Prevalent Superstitions, 
&c., &., &c. Or. 8vo,sd. Manchester: John Heywood. 
Simpkin, 6d. 

Prear (J. B., M.A.) Elementary Hydrostatics. With 
numerous Examples. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. pp. 
viii—155. Macmillan, 5s, 6d. 

Practica Mecuanic’s Journat (The). Volume VII. 
Second Series. 4to. pp. 332. Longman, 14s 

Prony (Rey. J. C., M.A.) Present Crisis in the Church 
of England, and What is now to be done ? An Appeal to 
all England. Cr.8vo. sd. pp. 12. Winchester: Jacob 
and Johnson. Simpkin, 14d. 

Punsnon (Rev. W. Morley, M.A.) Life Thoughts. Roy. 
32mo., pp. 215. J. Wesley. 1s. 6d. 

Ramsay (Prof. A. C., F.R.S.) Physical Geology and 
Geography of Great Britain; a Course of Six Lectures 
delivered to Working Men in the Museum of Practical 
Geology, Jermyn Street, in January and February, 
1863. Cr. 8vo. pp. 145, Stanford. 2s. 6d. 

Ross (Mary Anne). How to Train Young Eyes and Ears. 
Being a Manual of Object Lessons for Parents and 
Teachers. Fecap. 8vo. pp. vii—139. LEdinbargh: 
Gordon. Hamilton. 1s. 6d. 

Rvurr’s Guide to the Turf; or, Pocket Racing Companion 
for 1863: containing the Nominations for 1863 ; Entries 
for the Great Stakes in 1864; also a Calendar of the 
Races and Steeple Chases in Great Britain and Lreland, 
1862-63, &c., &c., &c. Spring Edition. Cr.8vo cl, sd. 
pp. xxxiv—337. Sporting Review Office. 2s. 6d. 

Sauwpers (John). Abel Drake’s Wife. A Novel. Third 
Edition. Post 8vo. pp. 338. Lockwood, 6a, 

Shadow in the House. A Novel. 

Edition, Cr. 8yo. pp. 394. Lockwood, 6s, 


SHerman (Rev. James). Memoir of; including an Un- 


Cheap 














finished Autobiography. By Henry Allon. With Por- | 


trait. Post 8vo. pp. xv—468. Nisbet. 7s. 6d. 


Surrnx (Rev. Barnard, M.A.) Key to Arithmetic for | 


+ a Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. pp. 382. Macmillan, 
8s. 6d. 


Sarrn (William Abbotts, M.D., M.R.C.P.) On Human 


Entozoa; comprising the description of the different | 


species of Worms found in the Intestines and other 
arts of the Human Body, and the Pathology and 

reatment of the various affections produced by their 
presence. To which is added a Glossary of the prin- 
cipal terms employed. 8vyo. pp. viii—251. H. XK. 
Lewis. 88. 

Story or Exnazaneru (The). With Two Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. pp. 287. Smith, Elder, & Co. 10s. 6d. 

Tomson. Oxford Local Examinations. Thomson's 
Spring; with a Life of the Poet, Notes, Critical, Explia- 
natory, and Grammatical, and Remarks on the Analy- 
sis of Sentences, with illustrative examples. For the 
use of Schools. By Walter M’Leod, F.R.G.S., M.C.P. 
12mo. cl. lp. pp. v—121. Longman. 2s. 

Townsenp (Rev. George F., M.A.,) Town and Borough 
of Leominster. 8vo. Leominster: Partridge. A. Hall. 
10s. 6d. Large paper, imp. 8vo. 15s. 

Worpswortm (Chr., D.D.) On the Inspiration of the 
Bible. Five Lectures delivered in Westminster Abbey. 
Second (Cheap) Edition. Feap, 8yo, sd. pp. viii—134 
Rivingtons. 1s, 
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GERMAN, 

Bampas (V.) Die Formbildung der slavischen Sprache 
d. i. systematische Entwickelung der grammatikal. 
und lexikal. Formen aller slavischen Dialekte, Gr. 
in-8, Prag, Bollmann, 2 th. 

Borcxu (A.) Ueber die vierjachrigen Sonnenkreise der 
Alten vorzueglich den Eudoxischen. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der Zeitrechn und des Kalenderwesens 
der Aegypter, Griechen und Roemer. Gr. in-8. Berlin, 
G, Reimer. 2 th. 

Borute (A.) Moderne Charakterkoepfe. 3 vols. in-8, 
Berlin, Gerschel, 2% th. 

Brvescu (H.) Notice raisonnée d’un traité médical 
datant du xive siécle avant notre ére, et contenu dans 
un papyrus hiératique du musée royal de Berlin. In-4, 
Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1 th, 

Buscuen (Av.) Bevoelkerung des russischen Kaiser- 
reichs in den wichtigsten statistischen Verhaeltnissen. 
In-8, Gotha, Perthes. 1} th. 

HaGcen (G.) Handbuch der Wasserbaukunst. 3 vols. 
Vol. I. Seeufer u. Hafen-Bau. Gr. 8. 364 p. Berlin, 
Ernst & Korn. 4} th. complete, 28 th. 28 ngr. 

Kantpavm (K.) Die Gruppirung der psychischen 
Krankheiten oder die Eintheilung der Seelenstoe- 
rungen. Gr. in-8. Danzig, Kafemann, 1 th. 

Kamrnavsen (A.) Die Psalmen, nach dem ueberlie- 
ferten Grundtexte uebersetzt und mit erklaerenden 
Anmerkungen versehen., Gr, in-8, Leipzig, Brock- 
haus, 26 ngr. 

Lanes (Dr. Henry). Geographischer Handatlas iib. alle 
Theile der Erde. Nach den neuesten Forschgn. In 
6 parts, gr. Fol. With 6 chromolith, maps. Leipzig, 
Brockhaus, 1 th. each part, 

Loprepanz (E.) Konig Nal und sein Weib. Indische 
Sage. Deutsch metrisch bearbeitet. In-16. Leipzig, 
Brockhaus, % th. . 

Marx (K. F. H.) Zur Beurtheilung des Werthes und der 
Bedeutung der medicinischen Zahlenlehre, Gr, in-4. 
Goettingen, Dieterich.  % th. 

Meyer (F. K.) Die noch lebenden keltischen Voelker- 
schaften, Sprachen und Literaturen in ihrer Geschichto 
und Bedeutung. Gr. in-8. Berlin, Besser. } th. 

Oxrensure (Heinr. v.) Krone u. Schwert. Bio- 
graphische Skizzen der deutschen Fiirsten Rudolph v. 
Anhalt, Ludwig v. Baden, Max Emanuel v. Bayern, etc., 
beriihmt als Heerfiihrer Osterreichs. Lex.-8. 131 p. 
Prag, Credner. }th. 

Rornenrets (E. v.) Ein Romanin Norderney. 3 vols. 
In-8, Leipzig, Kollmann, 2% th. 

Scurrutz (Prof. Dr. Sam. Chr.) Anleitung zur Kennt- 
niss der neutestamentlichen Grundsprache. 8. 267 p. 
Erfurt, 7. W. Otto. 1 th. 6 ngr. 

Warrensure (K.) Franzoesisches Leben, In-8. Leip- 
zig, Grunow, 1% th. 

Wevcxer (H.) Ueber zwei seltnere Difformitaeten des 
menschlichen Schaedels, Scaphocephalus und Trigo- 
nocephalus. Gr. in-4. Halle, Schmidt. 4 th. 

Wirpranpr (A.) Heinrich v. Kleist. Gr. in-8, Noerd- 
lingen, Beck. 2 th. 

Wotr (F.) Le Brésil littéraire. Histoire de la littérature 
brésilienne, suivie d’un choix de morceaux tirés des 
meilleurs auteurs brésiliens, Gr. in-8, Berlin, Asher 
& Co, 3} th. 

XENOPHONTIS opera omnia recensita et commentariis 
instructa. Vol. IV. Sect. [V.: Hellenica sive Helleni- 
corum qu vulgo feruntur libri ITI—VII. Recognovit 
et interpretatus est Prof. Dr. Ludov. Breitenbach, gr, 
8.399 p. Leipzig, Tewbner. 1th. 18ngr. 

Zvucuowp (Ernst Amand). Bibliotheca theologica. (List 
of all the Protestant theological works which have 
appeared in Germany from 1830—62.) Part IL. pp. 
ccexxi—640, 8vo. Gdéttingen, Vandenhoeck 4 Ruprecht. 
1}th. 





DUTCH. 


Burcerspisk (Dr. L. A. J.) De dieren afgebeeld, besch- 
reven en in hunne levenswijze geschetst. Platen. Gr. 
8°. Leyden, D. Noothoven van Goor, f0,90. 


Cornets pE Groot vAN Kraatsenbure (Jhr. J. P.) Bij- 
drage tot beoordeeling van het geschrift: ‘‘ Kroon en 
Ministers.’’ Gr. 8°. ’s Gravenhage, Gebroeders Belinfante. 
f0,60, 

Cremer (J. J.) Fabriekskinderen. Een bede, doch niet 
om geld. Post 8°. Arnhem, D. A. Thieme. f0,50, 

HoorpBEGINSELEN van bestuur voor Nederlandsch Indié, 
of stelsel tegenover stelsel. Gr. 8°. ’s Gravenhage, 
H.C. Susan, C. Hzoon, 0,50. 

Kesset (O. van). Ontmoetingen in het Himmalaya- 
gebergte en andere reis- en jagtavonturen voor de 
jeugd. Met 14 gekieurde platen. Post 8°. Leiden, 
D. Noothoven van Goor, f0,90. 

Loon (Mr. J. W. van). Beknopt chronologisch overzigt 
der kerkgeschiedenis, in synchronistisch verband met 
de wereldgeschiedenis. Gr. 8°. Amsterdam, H. Hé- 
teker, £3,40. 

Prerson (Dr. A.) Bibliotheek, Nieuwe theologische, 
bijeengebragt onder toezigt van Dr. A. Pierson. 
Jaargang 1863. Gr. 8° Utrecht, LZ. £. Bosch 4 Zoon. £5,50. 

Scutrert (H.) De vogels van Nederlandsch Indié, 
beschreven en afgebeeld. Gr. 4°. Haarlem, A, C. 
Kruseman. f4,60. 

TAFEREELEN en berigten uit de geschiedenis der protes- 
tantsche kerk in onze dagen. Uitgegeyen door en ten 
voordeele van de Nederlandsche Gustaaf-Adolf-Ve- 
reeniging. 1863. Gr. 8°. Leiden, Jacs, Hazenberg. 
f1,80. 








FRENCH. 

Autron-Sure (d’). Une Fusion légitimiste, orléaniste et 
républicaine. Par E. d’Alton-Shée, ancien pair de 
France, etc. In-8°. Paris, Dentu. 

Brezon. Dictionnaire général des Tissus anciens et mo- 
dernes. Par M. Bezon, professeur de théorie de fa- 
brique. In-8°, 3384p. Paris, Savy. 7 fr.50c. (L’ouv- 
rage formera 8 volumes au moins.) 

Bicetow. Les Etats-Unis d’ Amérique en 1863, leur his- 
toire politique, leurs ressources minéralogiques, agri- 
coles, industrielles et commerciales. Par John Bige- 

> low, consul des Etats-Unisa Paris. In 8°, 555p. Paris. 
L. Hachette et Ce. 7 fr. We. 

Botssrére (de). Les Officiers del’ Armée frangaise. Par 
Edmond de Boissiére, sous-lieutenant au Se batalion 
de chasseurs & pied. In-8°. Paris, Chaiz et Ce. 
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Bovpzer. Un Chapitre de Chanoinesses. Chronique de 
Y’abbaye de Lavesne. Par Marcellin Boudet. Tn-8°, 
126 p. Clermont-Ferrand, Thibaud. 

Cuattz. Rapport sur les Travaux et les Publications 
académiques des Provinces pendant l’année 1861. Par 
M. Challe, sous-directeur de |’lnstitut des provinces. 
In-8°, 218 p. Caen, Hardel, 

Cuarvis. Waterloo. Notice sur le 85e de ligne pendant 
la Campagne de 1815. Par Chapuis, capitaine de 
grenadiers au 85e de ligne. In-8°, Ranchon. 

Cuopzxo. Histoire populaire de la Pologne. 
Léonard Chodzko; illustrée par Janet-Lange et Gus- 
tave Janet; carte de la Pologne dressée. Par A. H. 
Dufour. In-8°. Paris, Azwr-Dutil. 2 fr. 


Coturw pe Prancy. Légendes de l’antre Monde, pour 
servir & Vhistoire du paradis, du purgatoire et de 


Par 


l’enfer. Par J. Collin de Plany. In 8°, 400 p. et 1 gray. |. 


Paris, Plon. 5 fr 
Couuin pz Pirancy. Légendes des Croisades, depuis les 
remiers temps jusqu’a nos jours. Par J. Collin de 
lancy. In-8°, 400 p. Paris, Plon. 5 fr. 

Dover pv’Arcg. Collection de Sceanx. Par M. Douét 
d’Arcq, sous-chef de section aux Archives de |’empire. 
Ire partie. In-4°, 744 p. Paris, Plon. 36 fr. (The 
book forms part of the “‘Inventaires et documents 
publiés par ordre de l’Empereur, sous la direction de 
M. le comte de Laborde, Ministre d’Etat,”’ 

Dvumovriez. Lettres inédites du général Dumouriez et du 
capitaine de vaisseau La Couldre de La Bretonniere, 
au sujet du port de Cherbourg; publiées par M. C. 
Hippeau. In-8°, Paris, Aubry. 

Escovcny (d’). Chronique de Mathieu d’Escouchy ; 
Revue sur les manuscrits, et publi¢ée avec notes et 
éclaircissements pour la Société de l’ histoire de France. 
Par G. Du Fresne de Beaucourt. In-8°, 466 p. Paris, 
Ve J. Renouard, 


Gervinus. Insurrection etrégénération de la Gréce, Par 
G. G. Gervinus. Traduction frangaise, par J. F. 
Minssen, professeur au lycée de Versailles, et Léonidas 
Sgouta, rédacteur de la Thémis, 4 Athénes. In-8, 
622 p. Paris, Durand, 2 vol., 16fr. 

Gocvurt. Le Réformateur de la France et de Geneve, 
Jean Calvin, sa famille, son caractére, appreciation, 
d’aprés ses ouvrages, des meilleurs documents et d’im- 
portantes publications. Par G. Goguel. In-12, 391 p. et 
portr. Paris, Cherbaliez. 1 fr. 50 c. 

Larnocur. (Luvres complétes de lord Byron, traduites 
par Benjamin Laroche. Ire série. Poésies diverses. 
Childe-Harold, In-18, 484 p. Paris, ZL. Hachette et Ce, 
3 fr. 50 c. 

La Rortre (de). 
en général et de l’homme en particulier. 
Royére, docteur en médecine, In-8°, 463 p. 
Douniol, 

La Vitvestrevx (de). Grand Armorial des Papes. Par 
le baron FE. de La Villestreux, ancien attaché au cabinet 
du ministre des affaires étrangéres. In-f*, 201 p. et 
frontispice. Paris, Aubry. 300fr. (Printed only in 25 
copies, of which not more than 15 are for sale). 

Lz Cerr. L’Archipel des iles normandes: Jersey, 
Guernesey, Auregny, Sark et dépendances. Institu- 
tions communales, judiciaires, féodalesde ces files. Par 
Théodore Le Cerf, de la Société des antiquaires de 
Normandie. In-8°, 395 p. Paris, Plon, 

Mémorres du duc de Luynes sur la cour de Louis XV. 
(1735-1758), publiés sous le patronage de M. le duc de 
Luynes par MM. Dussieux et E. Soulié. T. 8. 1751- 


Traité analytique sommaire de l’étre 
Par M. de La 
Arras, 


1752. In-8°, 560 p. Paris, Firmin Didot fréres, fils 
et Ce, Chaque vol.,6fr. (The work will be in 14 vols.) 
Pavit. Révolutions francaises de César A Napoléon III, 


Par le capitaine Paul. In-8°, 392 p. Paris, Firmin 
Didot fréres. 6 fr. (The complete work will be in 7 
vols.). 

RonvitxE (de). Histoire curieuse du duc de Roquelaure, 
surnommé l’homme le plus laid et le plus gai de France. 
Par M. de Robville. In-18, 108 p. Paris, Le Bailly. 





Wotowskr. Etudes sur la Pologne. Par M. Casimir 
Wolowski. In-8°,274p. Paris, Amyot. 5 fr. 





MISCELLAN EA. 


“MMHE Story of Elizabeth,” written by Miss 

Thackeray for the “ Cornhill Magazine,” has 
been republished by Messrs. Smith and Elder in one 
volume. It will be one of the books most eagerly 
looked after about this time by those who, not 
having yet read the story in the magazine, are 
anxious to see how well the daughter of a great 
father can herself write. 


Tue Life of Wedgwood, our great artist-potter, 
is being written, on the basis of numerous family 
documents and other authentic sources, by Miss 
Meteyard, an authoress already known as “ Silver- 
pen.” 

“Tae Story of the Guns,” by Sir J. Emerson 
Tennent, is preparing for publication by Messrs. 
Longman & Co. The work, we understand, is a 
description of the great contest between the rival 
guns of Mr. Whitworth and Sir William G. Arm- 
strong. 

~ Mr. Joun Bart, the renowned mountain 
traveller, is getting ready for the press a “ Guide 
to the Western Alps,” forming part of a new and 
complete ‘‘ Alpine Guide.” The volume will in- 
clude the description of Dauphiné, Savoy, and 
Piedmont, with the Mont Blane and “Monte 
Rosa districts. é 

THE tenth American edition of “ Essays and 
Reviews” has just been published at Boston, U.S., 
under the tithek—“The Famous Oxford Firebrand.” 

A votume of “South American Sketches,” by 
a Hinchliff, M.A., Fellow of the Geo- 
ogical Society, is promised by Messrs, Longman 
& Co. for the Kielenion of May. 





Messrs. SmirnH, Exprr, & Co. have the fol- 
lowing works in the press for publication =e 
the present season: — “Icelandic Scenes an 
Sagas,” by Salune Baring Gould, Esq., in 1 vol., 
with numerous illustrations; “ Queens of Song,” a 
series of original memoirs, in 2 vols., of the most 
distinguished female vocalists, illustrating the pro- 
gress of musical taste, and the state of the lyric 
stage from the commencement of the opera. 


Tue fifth and concluding volume of Bunsen’s 
“ Egypt's Place in Universal History,” translated 
by C. H. Cottrell, M.A., is preparing for publica- 
tion by Messrs. Longman & Co. 

Messrs. Hurst and Bracketr announce the 
following in their list of forthcoming works :— 
“Travels on Horseback in Mantchu Tartary: 
being a Summer's Ride beyond the Great Wall of 
China,” by George Fleming, 1 vol., with Map 
and 50 Illustrations; “Fifty Years’ Biographical 
Reminiscences,” by Lord William Pitt Lennox, 
2 vols. ; “ Mary Lyndsay,” by the Lady Emily 
Ponsonby, 2 vols. ; “ Adventures and Researches 
among the Andamans,” by Dr. Monat, with 
numerous Illustrations ; “ The Court and Society 
from Elizabeth to Anne,” illustrated from the 
papers at Kimbolton, by the Duke of Manchester, 
2 vols.; and “Impressions of Rome in 1862,” by 
William Henry Wilberforce. 


A NEW novel by Thomas Adolphus Trollope is 
announced by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 


A seconpD series of Gustay Freytag’s “ Pictures 
of German Life in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries,” translated by Mrs. Malcolm, is pre- 
paring for publication. 

On the 26th of May next, an important library, 
consisting chiefly of philological and historical 
works, and counting above 40,000 volumes, will 
be disposed of at Ghent, Belgium. The collec- 
tion, containing many rare books, was formed by 
the late M. P. Leopold van Alstein, professor of 
Oriental languages at the University of Ghent. 

On Wednesday, last week, the University of 
Edinburgh conferred the degree of LL.D., not 
only on Lord Palmerston, but, at the same time, 
on Mr. W. H. Fox Talbot, F.R.S., eminent ag a 
man of science, and whose discoveries have iden- 
tified him more particularly with the art of photo- 
graphy. 

WE have reason to think that a romantic story 
of a certain Berlinese Zippe and a Dr. Béhmer, 
African travellers, furnished us last week by a 
contributor, and derived by him from the German 
papers, is, either in whole or in part, not authentic. 
We have instituted inquiries, and may have to 
communicate the result. 


THE Queen has presented to Mr. Davis, author 
of “ Leaves from Our Cypress and Our Oak” 
(a volume of Poems lately published on the Death 
of the Prince Consort and the Marriage of the 
Prince of Wales), a very handsome Gold Medal, 
as a mark of Her Majesty’s gracious approval, 
accompanied by a letter saying that Her Majesty 
was much touched and pleased by the poems. 
The delicacy of feeling displayed in them, and the 
highly poetic language in which the feeling is 
expressed, were much appreciated and admired. 

Does the Prince ot Wales speak Welsh ? is a 
question which has been recently asked in more 
than one quarter. His Royal Highness has just 
become the patron of the “ Welsh Manuscript 
Society,” a literary association established for the 

urpose of transcribing and printing the more 
important of the numerous Bardic and other manu- 
scripts still existing in the principality, in private 
and public libraries. It is well known that a not 
inconsiderable amount of historical information is 
to be found in the yet unpublished poetry of Wales, 
particularly of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries. The inhabitants of the prin- 
cipality appear to take a lively interest in the 
proceedings of their “ Manuscript Society,” to 
judge by the list of vice-presidents of the associa- 
tion, which embraces the names of not less than 
thirty-four of the leading nobility and gentry. 


Exrctric clocks have become very general in 
France within the last few years, several of the 
chief lines of railway, as well as a number of 





— 


structed the first balloon, rarefying the air by 
means of fire ; and, at this moment, in April, 1863, 
M. Godard, the es French aeronauta, is 
constructing for hi , at Bordeaux, a balloon 
exactly on the model of that of Montgolfier. M. 
Godard says that, after thoroughly investigating 
the question of aerial navigation, he has come to 
the conclusion that Montgolfier’s system is not 
only the simplest and least expensive, but the 
safest and most scientific. The fuel used by M. 
Godard is straw, burnt in a large iron stove or 
pan of four yards in diameter, hanging immediately 
under the oon. By a simple contrivance the 
aeronaut can extinguish the fire in a moment, and 
light it again in the shortest possible time. He 
«mp pre | requires no ballast, being enabled to 
rise and sink by regulating the flame. By experi- 
ments made at Bordeaux on the 29th of 

and following days, it was shown that only fif- 
teen minutes are required to inflate M. Godard’s 
balloon, which weighs, stove and all, some 600 
kilogrammes, or above 1200 pounds. 

THe Palace of Industry in the Champs Elysées, 
Paris, has just opened for the reception of articles 
contribu to the great artistic exhibition of 
1863, which is to commence on the Ist of May. 
The rewards this year will be on a | scale than 
usual. Twenty-one medals are to given to 
painters, twelve to sculptors, seven to engravers, 
and six to architects. Finally, a great medal of 
honour, of the value of 4000 francs, is to be 
awarded as “‘ Imperial Prize” to the most success- 
ful competitor in any department. 

Tue death at} Algiers, on the 26th of March, 
of Mr. Augustus Egg, R.A., at the age of forty- 
seven, has deprived England of one of her best 
known genre painters. Mr. Egg was born in 
London in 1816; in 1838 he sent to the Academy 
Exhibition a picture of “A Spanish Girl;” in 
1840 he exhibited at the Academy “A Scene in 
the Boar’s Head, Cheapside”—thus hitting the 
vein of art most suitable to him; and, since that 
time, he has been a busy painter, more particu- 
larly of semi-historical scenes and scenes of humour 
from Shakespeare, Scott, and Le Sage. His 
“ Life and: Death of Buckingham,” produced in 
1855, is one of his well-remembered pictures. 
He was elected Associate of the Academy in 1848, 
and Academician in 1860. 


Tue Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh 
held its seventeenth annual meeting on Monday, 
the 3lst of March. From the report read, it 
appears that the institution—known hitherto as 
one of the most ably managed in the kingdom— 
is at the present moment more flourishing than 
ever. At the end of the last financial year there 
was a larger balance on hand than at the begin- 
ning, and this notwithstanding a special outla 
in building. ‘“ This prosperous state of affairs,” 
say the directors, “is chiefly attributable to an 
increase in the number of the ordinary annual 
subscribers.” The library of the Institution now 
counts 14,000 volumes ; the news-room continues 
to be the place in Edinburgh where almost every- 
body meets everybody else; and the classes of 
Latin, French, German, &c., for the junior mem- 
bers, are in full operation. But what has chiefly 
obtained the Institution its celebrity at a distance 
is the care that has been taken to arrange the 
courses of lectures annually delivered, in con- 
nexion with it, by men of note. The past lecture- 
season was opened by an address by Sir John 
Pakington ; and, among the lecturers who followed 
him, each on a suitable subject, were Mr. Water- 
house Hawkins, Dr. J. D. Morell, Mr. Robert 
Carruthers, Mr. James Hannay, Principal Tul- 
loch, and Mr. Robert Bell. 


To-pay is the fifth and last day of the sale, 
by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, of the library 
of her late Royal Highness the Princess Eliza- 
beth, Landgravine of Hesse-Homburg, the third 
daughter of George ITI., and one of the aunts 
of Queen Victoria. She was born in 1770; and 


in 1818 she married Frederick-Joseph-Lewis- 


Charles-Augustus, Landgrave of Hesse-Homburg. 
Her library seems to have been pretty extensive, 


_ consisting of very miscellaneous books, gathered 
together by various accidents—some rare and 


public buildings in Paris, being “timed” in this | 


manner. 
towers, simple columns, with dials on all sides, in 
the main thoroughfares of the French metropolis, 
to give the true time, to the second, to all passers-by. 


It is now proposed to erect small clock- | 


curious ; not a few splendid. books of engravings ; 
and some, manuscripts, illuminated or illustrated. 
She would seem also to have been really fond of 


_books—as many, or most, of those just sold 


The hands of the whole of the dials will be put in | 
movement by an electric current from the Paris | 


observatory. 


Ir is singular how little progress has been made 
in the art of ballooning in the course of nearly 
three generations. In 1783, M. Montgolfier con- 
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have hew autograph signature in them, while in 
not a few there are curious autograph notes, 
stating from whom she received the book (gene- 
rally from one of her sisters, or some lady at 
court), or otherwise recording some fact or im- 
pression concerning it. In a copy of “ Alison's 
Sermons,” printed at Edinburgh, 1814, there is 
this note in the Princess's hand: “Sent me from 
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Scotland by dear Lady Cathcart in the spring of 
1814.” Ina copy of the English Bible, printed 
at Cambridge 1796-98, there is this entry: “Given 
me by my mother, December 28th, 1806. Eliza ;” 
and again, this, opposite chap. xiv. of St. John’s 
Gospel: “This utiful chapter I read this 
morning, April 9, 1829, the moment after I had 
paid my last visit tomy angel husband in his coffin ; 

tly have I been supported in my affliction, and 
Puss thoroughly felt the blessing of religion ; too 
thankful to God I can never be.” In a copy of 
Bunyan’s “ Heart’s Ease in Heart Trouble” there 
is the note, “ Given me by Augusta, October 10th, 
1815; Windsor Castle.” In a copy of “ Mason 


on Self-Knowledge” is written by the Princess, | 


“This book was given me by Mama, December 
7th, 1792. This book makes me always feel most 
humble and most happy.” In another earlier 
copy of the same book, a withered rose is placed 
between the leaves. In a copy of Sturm’s 
“Morning Communings with God” are some 
ivy leaves with the note—‘“Ivy leaves from 
Bushey, Windsor, Bagshot, Frogmore, given me 
by the dear Queen, Augusta, and Mary, whilst I 
was in England in 1830 and 1831 ;” and, in a 
copy of the late Archbishop Sumner’s “ Practical 
Exposition of the Gospel according to St. John,” 
in which many passages are marked, occurs this 
note, “Given me by my dear sister, Augusta. A 
more beautiful, interesting and valuable book 
never was written; and may God in his mercy 
make me the better for it! It has been of essential 
use to me in the hours of trial, and ever made me 
tremble in prosperity.” These samples will show 
that it is chiefly in religious and devotional books 
that there are such annotations; but there were 
books in the library of other kinds, also annotated. 
Altogether, a Thackeray, looking over the cata- 
logue of this library of one of George the Third’s 
daughters, would see character and interest in it 
—nay, a little history. 

Tne number of the “Atlantic Monthly” for 
the present month of April contains, under the 
title of ‘On the Vicissitudes of Keats’s Fame,” 
some interesting recollections of Keats’s last 
hours, and of conversations about Keats, after his 
death, with Samuel Rogers, Sir Walter Scott, and 
others, written by the artist, Mr. Severn, the 
well-known friend of Keats, who tended him at 
Rome on his death-bed, and whose portrait of 
Keats is the authentie likeness. Mr. Severn, who 
returned to Rome after an absence of twenty 
years in 1861, and is now residing there, has 
sent these recollections to the American periodi- 
cal; and they are perhaps somewhat tinged in tone 
by the wish to suit the taste of the American public 
for British literary anecdote. The following pas- 
sage about the present state of Keats’s grave at 
Rome will interest here, as well as in America: — 
“That grave, which I can remember as once the 
object of ridicule, has now become the poctic 
shrine of the world’s pilgrims who care and 
strive to live in the Gasey and imaginative 
region of poetry. The head-stone, having twice 
sunk, owing to its faulty foundation, has been 
twice renewed by loving strangers; and, each time, 
as I am informed, these strangers were Amgricans. 
Here they do not strew flowers, as was the wont 
of olden times, but they pluck everything that is 
green and living on the grave of the poct. The 
Custode tells me that, notwithstanding all his 
pains in sowing and planting, he cannot ‘mect 
the great consumption.’ Latterly an English 
lady, alarmed at the rapid disappearance of the 
verdure on and around the grave, actually left an 
annual sum to renew it.” Mr. Severn adds that 
he is now engaged on a picture of the poet's 
grave, in which he is introducing suggestions 
and associations from “ Endymion.” He tells us 
also that he has recently met Keats’s sister in 
Rome, whom he had known in her childhood, 
but had not seen since then, though he had heard 
of her marriage to Sefior Llanos, “ a distinguished 
Spanish patriot,” and of her permanent residence 
in Spain. 

THE same number of the “ Atlantic Monthly” 
contains a paper entitled “Personal Reminiscences 
of the late Henry Thomas Buckle,” by some 
American, who does not give his name. The 
reminiscences are in the form of a journal of ten 
days spent by the writer in Cairo (Feb. 6-15, 
1862); during which he had the good fortune 
several times to meet Mr. Buckle, who was then 
on his tour in the East for his health,@nd, as it 
proved, within three months and a half of his 
death. The reports given of Mr. Buckle’s con- 
versation seem quite authentic, and are very 
interesting. Thus, being asked whether the strong 
opinions of his book had subjected him to per- 
sonal hostility or anything like social ostracism, 
he said they had not, and added naively—* In 











fact, the people of England have such an admira- 
tion of any kind of intellectual splendour that 
they will forgive for its sake the most objection- 
able doctrines.” He thought Alison’s History 
“the worst that was ever written.” He regarded 
John Stuart Mill, “ of all living men, as possessing 
the greatest mind in the world.” He seems to 
have been communicative about himself; and the 
following account of what he said on this head, 
if not new, contains new particulars :—‘* When 
he was a boy, he was so delicate that it was 
thought he could not live; the celebrated Dr. 
Abernethy, who was a particular friend of his 
father, saw how important it was to keep him 
from mental excitement, and begged that he 
might not be troubled by lessons. Accord- 
ingly, he was never sent to school at any time, 
except for a brief period to a clergyman who had 
directions not to make him study; and he was 
never regularly taught anything. Until eight 
years of age he hardly knew his letters. At the 
age of fifteen he found out Shakespeare and read 
him with great zest. At seventeen he conceived 
the plan of his book, and resolved to do two 
things to make himself fit to write it: first, he 
resolved to devote four hours a day to the study 


_ of physical science, in order that he might be able 


fully to understand and to unfold its relations 
with history ; secondly, he resolved to devote an 
equal portion of each day to the study of English 
composition and practice in writing, in order that 
he might be able to set forth his opinions with 
force and perspicuity. To these resolutions he 
adhered for twelve years. He has long 
since abandoned the practice of writing at night, 
and now does not put pen to paper after three 
o’clock in the afternoon. When at home, in 
London, he walks every day, for about an hour 
and a half, at noon; frequently dines out, and 
reads perhaps an hour after coming home. He 
goes exclusively to dinner-parties, because they 
take less time than others. When he is engaged 
in composition, he walks about the room, some- 
times excitedly, his mind engrossed with his 
subject, until he has composed an entire para- 
eypph, when he sits down and writes it, never 
retouching.” Here is another autobiographic 
passage :—“ Tle told me about his library in 
London, which is surpassed (among private 
libraries) only by that belonging to Mr. Van de 
Weyer, the Belgian Minister, whose wife is the 
daughter of our Bostonian Mr. Bates, of Barings. 
Buckle has twenty-two thousand volumes, all 
selected by himself; and he takes great pleasure 
in them. He spends eight or nine hundred pounds 
a year upon his library.” The sum here given is 
greater than we have heard stated as the sum so 
spent, and is probably a wrong recollection. There 
are other curious tit-bits of Mr. Buckle’s talk in the 
paper. 


= 





SCIENCE. : 
MR. BALFOUR STEWART ON MAGNETIC 


DISTURBING-FORCES. 


H ke British Association must surely be con- 
gratulated upon the fact that the study of the 
Earth’s Magnetism, which it has done so much to 
foster in this country, promises not only to lead to 
most important practical results in the hands of 
our meteorologists, but to supply us with a key to 
many cosmical phenomena that seemed hopelessly 
beyond our investigation. Thames-side Kew, 
thanks to these inquiries, will for the future 
possess an interest not to be completely eclipsed 
by its botanical one. The following abstract of 
Mr. Balfour Stewart’s lecture, lately delivered at 
the Royal Institution, will show that this interest 
in the work done there by himself and others is 
not without ample justification. 

The lecturer commenced by remarking that it 
had long been a well-known fact that, when a bar 
of steel has been magnetized, it has received from 
some mysterious cause a tendency to assume a 
definite position with respect to the Earth. This 
force, which emanates from the earth, is but a 
directive one—that is, it neither bodily attracts nor 
repels the needle upon which it acts, but merely 
twists or directs it, the direction in which it acts 
being subject to many changes. There is a 
secular change, in virtue of which the position of 
the needle 200 years since was very different from 
its position at present ; there are annual and daily 
variations ; there is a variation depending on the 
hour angle of the moon; and, lastly, there 
are the sudden and abrupt changes of direction, 
called magnetic storms. These formed more 
particularly the subject of the lecture. Dur- 
ing these “storms” the needle oscillates rapidly 
and capriciously backwards and forwards ; and, as 
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was proved by Gauss, these magnetic disturbances 
attacked the needle at different places at precisely 
the same moment of time. Indeed General Sabine 
showed that the magnet was affected at Toronto 
at precisely the same moment as at Gottingen—so 
that it may be said that these remarkable dis- 
turbances Gosek out at the same moment over 
every portion of our globe. 

Having pointed out that these disturbances are 
cosmical in their character, the lecturer then 
remarked that they are dependent upon the Sun, 
inasmuch as they obey a daily law. ‘This has- 
been placed beyond doubt, chiefly through the 
labours of General Sabine, who has elaborately 
discussed the observations of the magnet at Toronto 
and the other colonial observatories; and it has 
also been shown by Mr. Broun from his observa- 
tions of the needle at Makerstown, in Scotland. 

These disturbances have, however, a much more 
interesting bond of connection with our luminary. 
Professor Schwabe of Dessau, who has now for 
nearly forty years been observing sun-spots, finds 
that these have a maximunf period about every ten 
years—two of these periods being the years 1848 
and 1859. General Sabine, having found that the 
aggregate value of magnetic disturbances at Toronto 
attained a maximumin 1848, was not slow to observe 
that this was also Schwabe’s period of maximumsun- 
spots; and it was afterwards found, from the Kew ob- 
servations, that 1859, another of Schwabe’s years,was 
also a year of maximum magnetic disturbance. 
This fact suggests the existence of some other great 
bond of union between the different members of 
our system besides that of gravitation. There is 
also some ground for believing that on one occasion 
our luminary was taken in the act of causing a 
magnetical disturbance. On the first of September, 
1859, two astronomers—Messrs. Carrington and 
Hodgson—were independently observing a large 
spot, when, about 11°15 a.m., they noticed a very 
bright star of light osrggen A break out over the 
spot, moving with great velocity over the sun’s 
surface. On Mr. Carrington’s sending to Kew 
Observatory, at which place the position of the 
magnet is recorded continuously by photography, 
it was found that at that very moment there had 
been a magnetic disturbance. 

The lecturer next mentioned that magnetic dis- 
turbances are invariably accompanied by aurore 
and earth-currents, and that, although we are 
quite in the dark with regard to the connection 
between sun-spots and disturbances, we may yet 
conjecture the nature of that bond which connects 
together magnetic disturbances, aurore and earth- 
currents. 

In developing this hypothesis, reference was made 
to the parallelopiped of forces, and to a supposi- 
titious case in the more familiar science of meteor- 
ology. Suppose that the wind were to blow down- 
wards upon us in a slanting direction, and we 
wished to ascertain both the force of the wind and 
its direction, how should we proceed? We must 
have three pressure plates—a north and south, an 
east and west, and an up and down pressure plate. 
These will give us respectively the north and south, 
the cast and west, and the up and down com- 
ponents of the wind’s force; and, if we make these 
into the three sides of a rectangular parallelopiped, 
the diagonal will represent the wind in direction and 
in force. Something of this kind must be done if 
we wish to record the disturbing force which acts 
upon the needle. We must have three magnets, 
one freely suspended and pointing to magnetic 
north and south, one twisted round to magnetic 
east and west, and one balanced on a knife-edge, 
so as to move up and down; and it is easy to see 
how these three magnets will take the place of the 
pressure plate in the meteorological problem. 
Now, if a mirror be attached to each of these mag- 
nets, it may be made to reflect the image of a dot 
of light upon a sheet of sensitive paper, and if the 
paper itself be moved by elock-work, a curved line, 
or rather three curved lines, will be obtained, repre- 
senting the position of the three magnets from 
hour to hour. We are thus furnished with a con- 
tinuous record of those changes which are taking 
place in the three components of the Earth’s mag- 
netic force. 

Now, from the three curved lines for September 
1-2, 1859, it appeared that, about four o'clock in 
the early morning of September 2nd, the three 
components of the Earth’s magnetism at Kew 
were simultaneously disturbed by a force which 
kept them to one side of their normal or undis- 
turbed position for several hours. During this 
time brilliant aurore were universally observed, 
and earth-currents also—the latter especially by 
Mr. C. V. Walker—on the various telegraphic 
wires. These currents were found to change 
their direction every two or three minutes, alter- 
nating from positive to negative. Such currents 
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could not, therefore, be the cause of a disturbance 
which kept the needles in one direction for many 
hours. An inspection of the disturbance-curve 
will show, however, that there are small wavelets, 
or peaks and hollows, superimposed upon the great 
disturbance wave, and that these change every two 
or three minutes—in which respect they are similar 
to earth-currents. 

Bearing in mind that these peaks and hollows 
represent small but rapid changes, in opposite 
directions, of the Magnetism of the Earth, Mr. 


Stewart connected them with earth-currents and | 
_are more closely allied to the Bafrachia than to 


aurore by the following beautiful hypothesis. 


Compare the body of the earth to the soft iron | 


core of a Ruhmkorff’s coil, the lower and non-con- 


ducting strata of the atmosphere to the insulator | 


of this machine, and the upper and conducting 


strata of the atmosphere and of the earth to the | 


secondary coil: then, just as, in the Ruhmkorif 
machine, a sudden increase in the magnetism of 
the core produces a secondary current in one 
direction, and a sudden diminution of the mag- 
netism a current in the opposite direction; so a 


sudden increase of the earth’s magnetism, or a | 


eurve-rise will produce an aurora and earth-current 
in one direction, and a sudden decrease of 
the earth’s magnetism, or a curve-fall, the 
same phenomenon—only in an opposite direc- 
tion. Possibly, therefore, the sun, 
creating a terrestrial aurora, creates also an 
aurora in his own atmosphere. 

Now have we any possible means of knowing 
whether aurore do actually exist in the sun, any- 
more than in any of our sister planets, which may, 
as it were, burst forth into aurorz at his mys- 
terious bidding? Mr. Stewart thinks it highly 
probable that we do possess this knowledge ; and 
contends that the red flames which every one has 
seen in Mr. De Ja Rue’s exquisite photographs of 
the “Spanish Eclipse ” are nothing else than solar 
aurore. They are for the most part curvilinear, 
possessed of great actinic power, and extend 70,000 
miles above the sun’s photosphere—all points in 
favour of this hypothesis. If this be conceded, 
we have at once an almost perfect method of 
determining the relative heights of the solar and 
terrestrial atmospheres, for the admirable researches 
of Mr. Gassiot have taught us that electricity can- 
not pass through a vacuum. However high, 
therefore, aurore are observed, there atmosphere 
exists. 

The latter part of this most interesting lecture 
was taken up in showing, by means of some admir- 
ably constructed models, that the magnets are not 
in their various directions obeying only one direc- 
tive foree—the duality of the disturbing forces 
announced by General Sabine being unmistakably 
evidenced by the Kew instruments. 
the most difficult problems in magnetical research, 
is now engaging the attention of our scientific men ; 
and the admirable example of good work set at 
Kew, and the instruments built upon the Kew 
model, which are now being procured by foreign 


governments ; and others, which, it is hoped, will | 
| some iodine was dissolved in a saturated solution 


soon be in the southern hemisphere, give us, Mr. 
Stewart considers, ample grounds for the belief 
that ere the next period of maximum sun-spots 
we shall have solved the problem. 





SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 

M. Luruer, that indefatigable planet-hunter, 
has discovered : dnother—the seventy-eighth— 
asteroid, which he has named Diana. The planet 
is of the tenth magnitude, and was detected at 


Bilk on the 15th ultimo, when its position was | 
R.A. 180° 12’ 7” and Dec.—7° 20’ 3”, witha retro- | 


grade movement in right ascension of 2° in one 
hour. 

Mr. Brrt, who has for some years been making 
most valuable and minute observations of differ- 
ent portions of our satellite, with one of the 
smallest instruments—under three inches aper- 
ture --belonging to the Astronomical Society, has, 
we are delighted to hear, received an accession to 
his instrumental means from the Royal Society, 
in the shape of an object-glass (by Cooke) of four 
inches aperture, mounted by Messrs. Smith and 
Bech. As Professor Phillips, we believe, is also at 
the present time engaged upon the moon, and as the 
exquisite photographs of Mr. De La Rue render 


its minute observation much more easy, Selene | 





will no longer be neglected as she has been—we 
presume, on account of her nearness. Mr. Birt, 
we learn, intends commencing his labours by 
mapping Plato on a large scale, and devoting one 
map to the twentieth part of a lunation. 


Proressor Huxtey describes, in a recent num- 
ber of the proceedings of the Geological Society, 


when | 


| Reptilia. 
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a new Labyrinthodont from the Lanarkshire 
coal-field, found in, or else close to, the Airdrie, 
or Mushet’s Black Band Ironstone, a stratum 
which lies some 560 feet below the topmost coal- 
measures, and promises to become one of the most 
fruitful sources of Labyrinthodont remains. After 


an elaborate discussion of the fossil, Professor | 


} 
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Huxley states that the characters of the certainly | 


Labyrinthodont vertebre made known by Von | i 
bottle perfectly clean and free from all foreign 


Meyer and Plieninger, and in the present paper, 
are in perfect accordance with the view originally 
put forward by Professor Owen, that these animals 


any of the Reptilia proper, the affinities of the 


| Labyrinthodonts being clearly with the Sauro- 


batrachia (and, in some cranial characters, 


with the Cecilie), and not with the Anura, | 


as was at first suggested; and, it is also 
doubted whether, in any characters, these Am- 
phitia exhibit a real approximation to the 
At present we are acquainted with 


two apparently very distinct types among the | 


Labyrinthodonts —that of the Archegosauria | 
(Archegosaurus), at present known to occur 


only in the Carboniferous rocks, and that of 
the Mastodonsauria (Mastodonsaurus, Labyrin- 
thodon, Capitosaurus, Trematosaurus), which 
seem to have flourished in remarkable abun- 
dance during the Triassic epoch. Both groups 
exhibit many of the distinctive features of the 
Labyrinthodont Amphibia, as well as the more 
or less complex ramifications of the pulp-cavities 
of the teeth, which they share with fishes and 
Ichthyosauria. But the Archegosauria have im- 
perfectly ossified vertebral bodies, while the Mas- 
todonsauria have them thoroughly ossified, though 
still biconcave; and the Mastodonsauria have 
double ossified occipital condyles, which have 
not been found in Arechegosauria. Of the un- 
questionable Labyrinthodonts which occur in the 
Carboniferous rocks, then, Anthracosaurus is the 
only genus regarding the vertebral column and 
ribs of which there is any information; and the 
description given seems to necessitate the conclu- 
sion that, side by side with the Archegosaurian 
type, the Mastodonsaurian type of vertebral orga- 
nization, hitherto known to occur only in the 
Trias, was well developed in the Axthracosaurus 
of the Scotch coal-field. At the same time, many 
points of difference separate Anthracosaurus 
from any known Triassic Labyrinthodont. And 
though, in the general form of the cranium and 
in some other respects, Anthracosaurus has a 
certain resemblance to the Permian Dasyceps, 
it differs as widely as possible from it in its 


| dentition. 


This, one of | 
| sophical Magazine for this month. 


rj »yAS i oO j *{ j » i |e . 
AN interesting communication on the motion of | 5. the chair.—A PAPER by Mr. Gore, “On the 


vapours towards the cold appears in the Philo- 
The author 
of it, Mr. Woods, of Parsonstown, referring to 


the idea that camphor moves towards the light, 





stated that the results of several experiments led 
him to the conclusion that temperature, not light, 
wasthe movig power. In one of these experiments 


of camphor in alcohol, so as to colour it darkly ; 
and when he exposed a little of this mixture in a 
corked flat phial in a window, it was found that, 
on whichever side was the warmer, the coloured 
fluid rose by capillary attraction, and on that side 
only. In fact, a most sensitive differential ther- 
mometer was obtained—for, no matter how slight 
the difference of temperature of the sides, although 
unappreciable to the most delicate thermometer, 
the capillary attraction caused a rise of the liquid 
on the side of the vessel nearer the heat, and the 
height attained seemed proportional to the differ- 
ference of temperature. If vapour of water be 
in the bottle—a condition easily brought about 
by placing a drop or so of water on the side of 
the vessel within, not mixing them with the 
spirit—it will always be deposited on the side 
opposite to that on which the rise of the fluid by 
capillary attraction takes place, no matter how 
the light falls upon the bottle. Mr. Woods thinks 
this simple contrivance for showing difference 
of temperature should be turned to some account 
by meteorologists. 

ALL who possess microscopes, and lack the time 
for preparing Dermids as they are worthy of 








for ten or twelve hours, by which time the 
Dermids will have become fixed to the surface 
of the plate ; then, by gently tilting the plate and 
agitating the water, the foreign substances will be 
diffused through the liquid, and by pouring off 
the water, will be removed with it. 1is may be 
repeated, if necessary, without detaching the Der- 
mids; then, by adding clean water, the Dermids 
may be separated and transmitted to the receiving 


matter, 
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InsTITUTE OF Bririsa Arcarrecrs, March 
23rd, 1863. William Tite, M.P., President, in 
the chair.—TnHe death of the late Duca di Serradi- 
falco, honorary and corresponding member of this 
Institute, was announced; and the President 
and Professor Donaldson spoke of the high 
merits of the work “ Le AntichitA della Sicilia,” 
&ec., of which he had been the author. An ex- 
ceedingly interesting paper was then read by the 
Rev. John Louis Petit, M.A., F.S.A., hon. mem- 
ber, “On the Abbeys of Ireland,” illustrated by 
a profusion of original sketches by himself. In 
the discussion which ensued, Mr. Gordon Hills, 
associate, added much valuable information, which 
he had gleaned in personal investigation in the 
same field. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL, March 24th, 1863. Sir 
Charles Nicholson Bart., V.-P., in the chair.—A 
PAPER by Captain Burton on “A day amongst 
the Fans” was read by the Honorary Secre- 

yr. Captain Burton’s observations leave no 
doubt that cannibalism is habitually practised by 
the Fans, although, as the habit has been found 
distasteful to the civilized races, it is now generally 
concealed. Human flesh is not, however, used as 
an ordinary article of food, the bodies of slain 
enemies only being eaten. No joint of man is ever 
seen in the settlements, the sick are not devoured, 
and the dead are decently interred. The Fans 
rank high in the scale of life as compared with 
other savage nations, and are much more civilized 
than the tribes near the coast. The theory that 
the lowest races of mankind are found in regions 
inhabited by the anthropoid apes is therefore 
most certainly untrue as regards the gorilla 
country. . 

A paper by Prof. Raimondi (translated by Mr. 
Bollaert) on “The Indian Tribes of the Great 
District of Soreto, in Northern Peru,” was then 
read. 

TveEspay, April 7th. The President, Dr. Hurst, 
Brain of a Microcephalic Female Idiot,” was read 
by Mr. Blake, the hon. secretary, and a cast of 
the skull was placed on the table, together with 
some other remarkable skulls with which to com- 
pare it. The female who formed the subject of 
the notice lived to the age of forty-two, but had 
never exhibited any signs of reasoning powers. 
She was incapable of uttering more than a few 
words, and walked unsteadily and with difficulty. 
The skull was very diminutive, and the brain 
weighed only ten ounces, it being the smallest 
brain of which there is any record, and the con- 
volutions were very imperfectly developed. 

Professor Owe made some observations on 
the skull. Alluding to the attempts that have 
been made to find a link of connexion between 
man and apes, he remarked that it was possible 
that an idiot with an imperfectly etay 2a brain 
might wander into some cave, and there die, and in 
two or three hundred years his bones might be 


| covered with mud or be imbedded in stalagmite, 


- man with the inferior animals. 


being prepared, will thank the Rey. J. B. Reade | 


for the following method, which he has practiced 
with the greatest success. 
advantage of the endowments of the living orga- 
nisms; whence it results that they become firmly 
attached to appropriate surfaces, while any im- 
purities that may be mixed with them may be 


It consists in taking | 


_chair.—Tue chief paper read 


readily diffused through the water which contains | 


them. Putting the gathering into a wide shallow 
vessel—as a common soup-plate—and covering it 
completely with water, he sets the whole aside 
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/and other gentlemen took part. 


so that, when discovered, his skull might be ad- 
duced as affording the looked-for link connecting 
But the brain of 
such an idiot as the female whose skull was 
exhibited was distinctly different from that of 
the anthropoid apes ; and he expressed the opinion 
that the difference is too wide to be bridged over 
by the skull of any creature yet discovered. 

Mr. Blake took the same view of the subject as 
Professor Owen. A long discussion ensued, in 
which the Duke of Rousillon, Mr. Burke, Dr. 
M‘Adam, Mr. Dunne, Mr. Mackie, the President, 
The meeting 
then adjourned to the 21st instant. 


InstituTION or Crvi~ Enaryerrs, March 
24. John Hawkshaw, Esq., President, in the 
was * Public 
Works in Pernambuco, Brazil,’ by Mr. W. M. 
Peniton, M. Inst. C. E. Experience had proved 


that, both in the province of Pernambuco and 


in the adjoining province, there was an ample 
supply of manual Jabour for any public works, or 
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extension of agricultural operations, at present 
probable. But the difficulty was to persuade the 
native Brazilians that it was to their advantage to 
seek employment. ‘The only work that the native 
was accustomed to was ditching, and the only tool, 
the hoe. The first lesson was to induce a native to 
ive up the hoe, and take to the pick and shovel. 
ith the native artisans the di ties were greater 
still. From the description which was given of 
the capabilities of the native workmen, it was be- 
lieved that foreigners must be imported for all the 
higher orders of work. 


ARCHAOLOGICAL AssocraTIoN, March 25th. T. 
J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.8.A., Vice-President, in the 
chair. J. H. Challis, Esq., of 35, St. James’s Place, 
and the Chairman ve the time being) of the Li- 
brary committee of the Corporation of London, 
were elected Associates—Mr. WrntTwortu, of 
Woolley Park, exhibited a placita in an action at 
Nisi Prius, 31° Edw. III., Joan Voy, of Ponte- 
fract, versus Sir Peter De Mauley, of Doncaster, 
Knt. ; also, an Jnquisitio post Mortem with regard 
to the estate of the same JoanVoy, dated 43° Edw. 
Ill. Mr. Gunston exhibited two bone-tubes, ap- 
ntly the handles of large implements found in 
Beypt ; One was carved with rings and a band of 
eyelet-holes, the other with triangles and cross 
lines. Mr. Gunston also exhibited a small bone-haft, 
of early date, incised on each side with two lines of 
chevrons, found at Clerkenwell, and a triangular 
blade of bone, probably a spatula, found with 
Roman antiquities in Southwark. Mr. T. Wright 
read a aper, written by the Chairman, “On Thu- 
ribles,” giving their history, and an account of the 
most remarka!.le specimens in gold, silver, copper, 
bronze, and terra cotta. Several examples were 
roduced by Mr. Pettigrew, Mr. Forman, Mr. 
itch, and others. 


SooreTy oF Arts, March 25th. Thomas King 
Chambers, Esq., M.D., in the chair.—Tue paper 
read was “On the Supply of Quinine, and the 
Cultivation of the Chinchona Plants in India,” by 
Mr. Clements R. Markham, F.S.A. It was remark- 
able that no attempt worth mentioning had ever 
been made in South America, either to cultivate 
the chinchona, or to enforce any system of pre- 
servation. On the temperate and sub-tropical 
slopes of the cordilleras of the Andes the genus 
chinchona flourished, and in no other part of the 
world. These healing plants were entirely con- 
fined by nature to one particular region; and it 
was to the certainty of possessing a close mo- 
nopoly that the utter seikleamneer of the South 
Americans in their treatment of chinchona trees 
might be referred. The chinchona region em- 
braced portions of four of the South American 

ublics, namely, New Grenada, Ecuador, Peru, 
and Bolivia; and the inhabitants of these coun- 
tries had rivalled each other in their reckless de- 
struction of the chinchona trees, with a view to 
immediate profit. Even Peru had now ceased to 
supply any bark, and Bolivia would soon be 
exhausted. There was little hope, in the 
author’s opinion, that this evil can be reme- 
died mf any means that are likely to be 
adopted in South America itself, and it therefore 
became necessary to look to other countries, and 
especially to India for a great portion of our future 
supply. Ifthe most valuable species of chinchona 
plants could be successfully intreduced into India, 
this would not only ensure a sufficient and un- 


failing supply of quinine for the use of Europeans 
but vould abso bites this inestimable drug within 


the reach of the native population. When these 
considerations were placed before Lord Stanley in 
1859, he at once saw the importance of the 
measure, and it was under his auspices that it was 
undertaken. The management of the enterprise 
was entrusted to the author, who undertook the 
superintendence of the collection of chinchona 
plants and seeds of all the valuable species in 
South America, and of their introduction into 
India. He described the immense difficulties with 
which he had had to contend in collecting the 
seeds in South America. In this, however, after 
much labour he had been successful; and the next 
point was to select the best sites in India for the 
plantations. Two tracts of land had been fixed 
upon which appeared in every way suitable, and 
the increase in number of plants since their intro- 
duction had been very great; for, whereas in 
January, 1862, there were only about 8000 plants 
on the Neiigherry hills, in January, 1863, 
there were 127,000. The author described his 
mode of cultivation, and then passed to the com- 
mercial considerations involved in the question. 
The profits promised to be large, as the cost of 
producing a pound of bark was stated to be about 


a ee the London markets being 
from half-a-crown to eight shillings. 





Institure oF ACTUARIES, Monday, March 30th. 
Charles Jellicoe, Esq., President, in the chair.— 
A paper by Mr. Jardine Henry, ‘‘ On the Relation 
of the Carlisle Table to the Government, the 
Registrar-General’s, and other Tables of Mor- 
tality.” 

Royat Institution, Monglay, April 6th, 1863. 
The Rev. J. Barlow, M.A., F.R.S., Vice-President, 
in the chair.—Art the General Monthly Meeting, 
Leveson Francis Vernon Harcourt, Esq., B.A., 
William Harvey, Esq., F.R.C.S.L., Joseph Nor- 
man Lockyer, Esq., F.R.A.S., Paul Julius Reuter, 
Esq., Octavius Sturges, Esq., Frederick Thomp- 
son, Esq., Robert Wigram, Esq., were elected 
Members of the Royal Institution ; Col. Dickens, 
Abraham Pope, Esq., John R. Russell, M.D., 
John Rivington, Esq., were admitted Members of 
the Royal Institution. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 








MONDAY, APRIL 18th. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL, at 8.30.—Burlington House. Sir R. I. 
Murchison, K.C.B., President, inthe chair. Papers to beread: 
1, “ Frobischer Strait proved to be a Bay, and on the Fate of 
five men of the Arctic Expedition in the reign of Elizabeth :” 
Captain C. F. Hall, of Ohio. 2. “A Visit to River and the 
Saskatchiwan:” Dr. Jno. Rae, M.D., &c. 


MEDICAL, at 8.30.—32a, George Street, Hanover Square, “ On 
Intestinal Stricture :”’ Mr. Gay, 
TUESDAY, APRIL 14th. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3.—Albemarle Street. “ On Animal 
Mechanies :” John Marshall, Esq., F.R.S. 


>. 

INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, at 8.—2%5, Great George 
Street, Westminster. 1. Discussion upon Mr. Moller’s Paper 
on “Structures in the Sea.” 2. ‘ Description of the Line 
ek ala of the Scinde Railway:” Mr. John Brunton, 


ETHNOLOGICAL, at 8.—4, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. 
“On the Antiquity of Man:” John Crawfurd, Esq. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 16th. 


Royat INSTITUTION, at 3.—Albemarle Street. “On the Rela- 
tions of Geology with the Allied Sciences:” D, T. Ansted, Esq., 


CHEMICAL, at 8,—Burlington House. “ Derivatives of Napthy- 
comine:” Messrs, W, H. Perkin and A, H. Church. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 17th. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 8.—Albemarle Street, “On the Culture 
of Fish:” Frank Buckland, Esq. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 18th. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3.—Albemarle Street. 


“On the Science 
of Language :” Prof. Max Muller. 








ART. 


—_——— 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


(SECOND NOTICE.) 
ART-TEACHING IN ENGLAND. 


ieee collapse of the society which has for some 

— held its exhibition in the Portland Gal- 
lery, has proved advantageous to the exhibition in 
Suffolk Street. The committee has had the op- 
portunity of selecting from a larger number of 
pictures, and of appropriating the strength, while 
rejecting the weakness, that distinguished the 
annual display of the late society. The ad- 
vantage that has accrued to Suffolk Street may 
be seen particularly in the element of land- 
scape painting; and the accession of the family 
of Williams alone would claim attention and 


wry 
is family of painters, some of the members of 
which have hessens public favourites under other 
names, is remarkable, not only for having founded 
a school of landscape painting, but as affording 
one of the two instances (the Linnells being the 
other) in which a school has been founded upon 
certain accepted principles, held in common by 
all its members, and manifest in all their work. The 
strength resulting from a well-organized system 
of teaching, which we here see in a particular 


instance, may be noted on an extended, and | 
indeed on a national seale, in the splendid schools of | 


France and of Belgium. Our great want in Eng- 
land, as far as the art of painting concerns us, is a 
true and systematic education: such a one as 
could be liberally offered to, and gratefully re- 
ceived by, every art-student. As the youth of the 
nation is taught to spell and to read, so should its 
artists be taught to ; and to paint. It is not 
the power of thinking or of reflection that fails in 
the works of English painters, but the power of 
giving expression to thought—the power of draw- 
ing, composition, and painting: in itself not the 
result of natural genius, but of a common art- 
education. Probably there are not, at this mo- 
ment, six men in England who could plan and 
execute one of those —_ altar-pieces to be found 
in the parish church of every tralian village, and 


which, nevertheless, we most rightly abuse for 
false sentiment, conventionality, an 
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bad taste. 


| 


| 








We are unable to express our truer thoughts 
upon the canvas with anything approaching to 
the power, the skill, and the knowledge that have 


| been expended upon works we so very properly 


condemn. Until we have attained, by a helpful 
system of education, to a more general power of 
performance, we must be contented with the criti- 


_cism of the great French painter, on the English 


School in the French International Exhibition, 
who, while giving us the highest credit for the 
mental element apparent in our pictures, rated 
them as the works of highly sensitive amateurs. 
It is, therefore, we think, cally a just tribute to the 
painters who have founded such schools as are 
represented by the art of the Williamses and 
Linnells, to acknowledge that we are indebted to 
them for precisely that step in the right direction, 
which we could wish to see commonly taken by 
our leading painters. 

We are not really learning to paint in our 
present schools. How can certificated trainings 
schoolmasters teach the art that was taught to 
the Italians and Flemings by Raffaelle, Rubens, 
and but just now to the French by Paul Dela- 
roche? Art amongst us should be taught, as well 
as practised, by such men as Landseer, Millais, 
and Hunt. The schools of Messrs. Williams and 
Linnell have been confined to their own families ; 
and the works of their sons, admirable as they are, 
yet show the strong family-likeness which we 
might expect to find. Could we see a school 
presided over by Landseer, by Watts, or by 
Hunt, a genuine advance of the whole school 
would result, while the fame of our great painters 
would be increased tenfold. Neither the Schools 
of the Royal Academy nor the Schools of 
Design, supply or provide for the training that is 
within the reach of every young Frenchman ; and, 
although worthy of very great respect, they utterly 
fail to enlist the sympathy or excite the enthusiasm 
of the students. The personal influence of a great 
teacher is altogether left out in our present system 
of training ; and any system must be a dead thing 
without it. 

The most remarkable characteristic, next to 
the intrinsic merit of the landscapes of the Messrs. 
Williams, Percy, Boddington, and Gilbert, is 


the general similarity of subject and treatment, 
which makes it difficult to discriminate between 
them. The great number of pictures pro- 


duced by them has also its effect in somewhat 
dulling the keen edge of our perception of their 
real excellence. If we should see, now, for the 
first time, a landscape combining the various 
merits of Mr. Percy’s “ Welsh Pasture-view, near 
Maentwiog, North Wales” (492), or Mr. A. W. 
Williams’s ‘‘ Lake of Geneva, from Vevey” (363), 
we should all hasten to express our admiration for 
the high qualities they exhibit. We have been 
used to see such pictures as these, equally good, 
every year, and, knowing that excellence is rare, 
we are inclined to doubt the quality of the article 
that seems so abundant. We are wrong in s0 
judging: the quality is, indeed, rare, though the 
article be plentiful ; and, in this case, the painters 
are many, as well as prolific. All the greatest 
painters of the world have been prolific; and, 
could we see a collection of the pictures of Claude, 
for example, we should probably not feel inclined 
to condemn the art of the Williamses, either for 
sameness or for over-productiveness. 

Mr. Boddington is a member of this society, 
and exercises his privilege of sending numbers of 
omg as many as nine, large and small. His 
arge Welsh landscape, “‘ The Close of an Autumnal 
Day” (155), will be appreciated by all who have 
observed the October skies of a mountainous 
country. Contrasting with this, and very truly 
studied, are the luminous effects represented 
in the pictures of “The Old Moat-house—Even- 
ing” (422), and “ Medmeham Abbey—Evening”’ 
633 


With all the ability and experience of the painters 
of whom we have been speaking, we are bound still 
to say that the present display barely equals those 
of former years. Neither do we think that the best 
Jandseape in the gallery is to be found among the 
works they have contributed. The credit due, as 
we think, for the best landscape we have seen this 
year must be given to a young painter and member 
ofthe society, Mr. Vincent Cole. “The Road over the 
Heath” (95) represents just one of those unenclosed 
stretches of landscape, bappily for the lovers of wild 
scenery, still so common in England. One seems 
to be standing on the old track that was probabl 
cut by the footsteps of Britons, and over which 
Roman, Saxon, and English pedestrians have 
stepped lightly, as their blood coursed rapidly 
through their veins, oxydized by the fresh breeze 
that is playing over the heather and amongst the 


luminous clouds, whose moyements are reflected 
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in the flitting shadows on the sweet-scented earth. 
The sheep are straying on to the path that leads 
us into that sweet, cultivated distance. The two 
fern-cutters we have so long watched, have stopped 
to gossip opposite the group of dark firs on the 
high ground to the left. We must dip into the 
great hollow that lies between us, before we shall be 
up with them. We feel that we are very happy— 
that the birds are singing blithely ; and, as the 
sharp healthy breeze finds its way to our lungs, we 
deciaim against the policy of enclosing waste lands. 
Such is the story, at least, which Mr. Cole has 
told to us in this little picture; and the highest 
praise we can give him is to let him know that his 
story has come home to our hearts. Two other 
works are exhibited by the same painter—“ Har- 
vesting ” (295), which is injured by the execution 
of the group of trees, and a water-colour drawing 
of exquisite truthfulness, “ A Beech Copse” (856). 
The large landscape by Mr. Cole, senior, “The 
Approaching Storm in Autumn—The Last Load ” 
(31), is the best of the six pictures he exhibits. It 
is a very noble work. The sky is finely drawn. 
The painting of a sky has been justly called the great 
test of a landscape-painter’s power. A higher faculty 
than the imitative one—which copies accurately a 
bit of paling and a few dock leaves, or elaborates a 
sanfoin or clover-field—is essential to reproduce 
the fleeting forms of the storm and the rain-cloud. 
Mr. Cole has painted the storm-cloud with true 
effect, as it comes surging over the harvest-field. 
The horses pull with a will as the peasants urge 
them forward to get the last load off the field be- 
fore the downfall of the heavy rain that already 
is preluded by large drops. 

Other, and very good landscapes in this exhibi- 
tion, are those by Mr. Gosling, also a member of 
the society. His fine picture of “ Summer on the 
Thames” (202) will commend itself to all who 
love to bask on the bosom of the beautiful river 
in the summer sheen. One quality alone is want- 
ing in this happy presentation of a charming 
scene—and that is transparency in the shadows. 
We do not forget that it has been produced by 
clever painting. Placed beside a fine Linnell or 
Turner, it would look what is technically called 
“painty.” In the smaller pictures, “ Outskirts 
of a Wood” (61), and “A Farmstead on the 
Lodden” (613), we do not find this opacity. 
They are better in colour, and look like genuine 
studies from nature, made on the spot. 

Mr. Anthony, formerly the leading spirit of the 
society, but who left it some years back to exhibit 
his pictures in Trafalgar Square, returns to his old 
love—not as a member, but as a simple exhibitor ; 
he sends only one picture, and this is not generously 
hung. The subject is “ Langham Castle, Caermar- 
thenshire” (400). It is a very noble work, and 
very melancholy—suggestive of histories, long 
since forgotten, and of generations passed away. 
The silent ruin stands against the gloomy gray 
sky, its own sad memorial; the ebbing tide, as 
it discloses the dark stony beach, aids the effect of 
grim desolation. As in all Mr. Anthony’s works, 
there is wonderful reality in it. Those who re- 
member how this painter electrified his contem- 
poraries some twelve or fifteen years since, and who 
have noted how the Royal Academy has treated his 
pietures since he left Suffolk Street, will not be 
able to refrain from some feeling of regret at the 
mode of his welcome back. If, in leaving the 
Society of British Artists, he showed, in their 
eyes, some ingratitude, the reception he has met 
with elsewhere might have proved a sufficient 
triumph. 

There is one landscape painter whose pictures 
form one of the main attractions of every exhibi- 
tion in Suffolk Street, of whose art we would 
rather not speak. Possessing, as he unquestion- 
ably does, almost transcendent abilities, immense 
knowledge, and unerring skill, Mr. Pyne seems to 
engage all his powers in representing things to be 
that which, to the great majority of people with 
eyes in their heads, they certainly are not ; and this 
cannot be laid to the lack of appreciative power 
on the part of the spectators. Those who see 
with the best educated eyes, will most readily 
detect that Mr. Pyne looks at nature through a 
veil of hisown manufacture. The greatest qualities 
are useless unless this veil be torn away. An 
illustration of Mr. Pyne’s predetermined or in- 
dependent treatment of fact may be seen in the 
“Canalé posta, Venice” (37). The dark-green 
water of the sea-borne city is, for the sake 








| cident to the business of an impresario. 


| sentation, 


of an agreeable effect, changed into the colour. | 


less flood of Rotterdam. We have seen the 
rippled waters of Venice a-blaze with light; 
but that has been when one side of every ripple 
has reflected the shining sky—whereas, in this 
rticularly 
particular 


icture the sky is blue, and not 
uminous. It is quite true that s 


truths may be, and should be, subordinated to | 
the greater truth of relation which Mr. Pyne 

perhaps seeks to express; but this great truth | 
really embraces all truths, and falsifies nothing. 
In the manufacture of a picture, there is a certain 
relation of one part to another, which may be most 
skilfully felt, and yet be altogether conceived and 
executed in a false key. If so, every part will be 


as false as the whole; and the presence of g> 


knowledge and skill in the painter, should » 
blind us to defects which would be laid bare if the , 
execution were unskilful, or the knowledge imper- 
fect. Mr. Pyne stands at the head of the most 
popular section of our landscape painters; but 
not by their art has our school of landscape 
attained its high consideration and established 
renown. 

We have not space to remark upon the works of 


Messrs. A. Clint, Danby, Tennant, and others who | 
_ telling improvements of later years in the musical 


have exhibited very meritorious landscapes. There 
are two admirable works by that clever animal. 





_chureh-choir, and which have prob 


| 











loo 
most sympathetic criticism can find a subject for 
absolutely unqualified praise. Not often can we 
say of anything—this is perfection. But of the 





_ orchestra at Covent Garden it would be an injustiée 


to say less than this. Its sumptuousness of tone, 
the never-flagging spirit of its play, and its 
splendid discipline, make up asum-total of merits 
which it is y impossible toexaggerate. What- 

‘er there is to complain of in Mr. Costa's treat- 

vent of other sorts of music, in other places, as 
ieader of an opera-band he is faultless, and in 


| that place he is a true Master. The chorus, too, is, 


in its kind, first-rate. Its singing shows a degree 
of delicacy and unanimity which would be re- 
markable in even the most perfectly trained 

ably never 


_ been before equalled upon the stage. 


painter, Mr. R. Physick, jun., “A Doubtful Recep- | 


tion” (77), and “ A Goat and Kids” (375). The 
former of these represents the approach of a kitten 
to the kennel of a bitch, who is well advanced in 
front of her litter. The kitten has evidently been 
on speaking terms with the mother before the late 


happy increase of her family, but is not quite sure | 


whether the present visit is altogether well-timed. 
This little picture will delight all who have studied 
cat-and-dog nature; and we congratulate Mr. 
Physick on the good opinion he has elicited from 
all who have seen it. A piece of still life by a lady, 
Mrs. Anderson (669), “ A Christmas Present from 
the Hall,” is the most vigorous bit of painting 
that we have seen from a lady for a long time, and 
can scarcely be overlooked, as it strikes the eye on 
freshly entering the room from the street, by its 
clever treatment and powerful colour. We con- 
clude our notice of this exhibition by recommend. 
ing our readers to go and see it for themselves, 
The landscapes will certainly repay them for their 
trouble. 





THE Council of the Society of Arts, at the re- 
quest of the Society of Wood-carvers, are to allow 
the use of their rooms for an Exhibition of Wood- 
carving in the month of June. They are to offer 
their silver medal, and to make a grant of £30, 
in addition to £15 given by the Wood-carvers’ 
Society, so as to make a fund for prizes to be 
awarded to the best exhibitors. For the best 
human figure in alto or bas-relief, with or with- 
out accessories of animals or natural foliage, there 
is to be awarded a first prize of £8, with the 
silver medal; for the second best, £4; for the 
third, £3. First, second, and third prizes of the 
same money-value are also to be given for works 
of “animal or still life,” and for works of “ na- 
tural foliage, fruit, or flowers, or conventional 
ornament.” Various regulations are announced ; 
and articles for exhibition are to be sent in on or 
before the 1st of June. 








MUSIC. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


(N\HE Covent Garden Opera House opened its 

doors on Tuesday with a performance of 
“ Masaniello:” a performance which, it may be 
said at once, gave a crowded audience a delightful 
evening, and proved the resources of the place to 
be well up to the high level of past seasons. “A 
good character,” in the language of copy-book 
morals, “is better than gold;” and Mr. Gye must 





| 
| 
| 


} 


'of the scene. 


In “ Masaniello” the chorus has an important 
part to play as well as to sing. One of the most 


drama has been this plan of making the chorus 
take a part in the action. In operas of simple form, 
and under the old régime, it was sufficient for the 
ladies and gentlemen of the choir to range them- 
selves in two ranks, forming sides to a triangle of 
which the footlights were the base, and there to 
deliver themselves of emotional comments on the 
proceedings of the other characters concerned— 
“To tremo d’ orror,” “O sventura terribile,” &c. 
The discovery that a body of persons might, with 
some little training,'be made capable of acting the 
emotions of a multitude, has materially enlarged 
the resources of opera. Lord Mount-Edgeombe 
mentions with almost surprise the acting of the 
Prisoners’ Chorus in “ Fidelio,” on its production 
in England, some thirty years ago, by a German 
company. The novelty of the thing produced 
a nightly encore. Since that time Meyerbeer’s 
historical operas have shown what immense 
effects can be thus produced. In “ Masaniello” 
the life and vraisemblance of the piece 
depend much upon the chorus. That of 
Covent Garden is capitally managed. It 
keeps moving with something of the vivacity 
of the crowds in Mr. Kean’s Shakespearian re- 
vivals. The scene at the fishing-cove, where 
Masaniello sings his Barcarolle, is capital. The 
assembled fishermen are the very counterparts 
(only cleaner) of the half-naked creatures one 
sees dabbling in the waters of the Mediterranean ; 
and dance about with such glee to the burden of 
his ditty, that one seems to catch the electricity 
The market-scene, where a shower 


_ of fish is hurled after the retreating soldiers, is a 





by this time have found it to be at least as good. For | 


many years past we have been accustomed to see 
in the Covent Garden administration every sign of 
an intelligent, zealous, and honest management ; 
and the result is that one steps across the ves- 
tibule on the “first night” with reasonable confi- 


will be as good as it can be made, regard being | 
| had to the thousand difficulties and troubles in- 


confidence was justified by the performance of | 


“ Masaniello” on Tuesday night. The 
though satisfactory, was not of remarkable 
strength; but the completeness of the repre- 
taken as a whole, atonéd for the 
absence of any dominant vocal genius. 
band and chorus are such that it is quite 
a pleasure to listen to either. In pieces so 
full of multitudinous life and bustling action as 
are most of the so-called “grand” operas of 
the French school, a band and chorus like 
Mr. Costa’s are invaluable. Art-matters are 
are so many-sided that it is seldom that even the 
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cast, | 


great coup. This, and the popular orgie in the 
royal palace, are excellently done. Of the singing 
of the chorus-music, the best specimens are the 
lovely bridal-hymn, in the first act, and the 
famous prayer preceding the émeute. These 
pieces are most deliciously sung. 

The present cast differs in many points from 
that of last season. M. Naudin, who replaces Signor 
Mario as Masaniello, is a tenor of great repute on 
the Parisian stage, having a voice of considerable 
power, but of a quality rather expressive than 
sweet. The defiant duet in the first act between 
Masaniello and Pietro (M. Faure) was sung with 
such spirit as to deserve and win an encore; but, 
in some of the louder passages, M. Naudin’s tone 
tends to become what his countrymen call criard. 
As a piece of singing, the beautiful invocation to 
sleep, uttered over the unconscious Fenella, in the 
fourth act, was a fine performance. In this M. 
Naudin created an impression. That he has some 
of the higher qualities of an actor was shown by 
his play in the mad scene which precedes the 
catastrophe. In this he was excellent. Stage- 
madness is a malady commonly developed among 
sopranos, and is usually expressed by a letting 
down of the back hair, accompanied by convulsive 
smoothings of the right temple. . Naudin is 
without these invaluable resources, but succeeds 
nevertheless. Certainly, if anything could drive a 


dence that the house will be found doing its best as | Neapolitan fisherman mad, it would be to find him- 


heretofore—that what is there set before the public | self encased as to his legs in princely coverings of 


green velvet. Mdlle. Battu, who takes the part of Z7- 


| vira, the only singing heroine—the dumb girl is the 
This | 


real centre of the action—shows herself an accom- 
lished vocalist of the type most liked in France. 
Ter voice is flexible, brilliant, and pure in tone ; 


_ but, unfortunately, her singing has that exaspera- 


The | 


ting vice, which is a mark of the present d ence 
of the vocal art—the inevitable, incessant, and 
ever wearisome tremolo. What bad angel has 
possessed the world of vocalists with the idea 


| that a melody is improved by being uttered in a 





continuous shiver? One can only hope that this 
is one of those wretchetl caprices which vanish 
almost as suddenly as they arise ; but the habit 
seems at present rather on the increase than 
otherwise. It corrupted the delicious tone of 
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— 
Bosio, and has marred the broad simplicity 
which once marked the style of Tamberlik. 
Malle. Battu’s singing would have, but for this 
défect, no small amount of charm ; as it is, we 
can admire her only for what she might be. 
M. Faure’s manly ve: both as singer and actor, 
made his representation of Pietro, the sturdy 
fidus Achates of the hero, very acceptable. 
Every new part which this oe takes 
fortifies his position on the Italian stage. His 
rise has been gradual, but sure; and we may now 
reckon upon him with confidence as the baritone 
of many coming seasons. 


Mdlle. Salvioni, as.the mute, is as eloquent a_ 


substitute for speech as can be desired. With 
the help of M. Auber’s expressive strains (not to 
say anything of M. Scribe’s stage directions), it 
tells her sad story so well that we cannot but be 
content with such a pretty way of talking. 

The National Anthem, discreetly sung in chorus 
only, preceded the opera. A performance of 
such even excellence could not fail to satisfy the 
audience ; but there is no harm in recording that 
the long, long intervals between the acts were 
some drawback to the evening’s pleasure. Why 
should such a drawback be allowed? It surely 
is not necessary that ‘‘ Masaniello” should last 
four hours. "Talf-past twelve is an irrational 
hour for quiet people to be out looking at an 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius. 





MARRIED, on the 3lst ult., at the Thédtre 
Lyrique, Paris, “Cosi fan tutte,” of the family 
of the late Wolfgang Mozart, to “ Love’s Labour 
Lost,” one of the forty-two children of William 
Shakespeare, late of Stratford-on-Avon. Here is 
an odd alliance! but not a happy one, say some 
of those present at the ceremony. Detestable 
nonsense as is the libretto of Mozart’s charming 
operetta, it argues more pluck than discretion to 
turn it into “ Peines d’Amour perdues.” 

FLORENCE--who would have thought it ?—is to 
have her Philharmonic Concerts, in the English 
sense. ‘They are to be held in the large Pagliano 
Theatre. The promoters very reasonably say, that, 
as Italy has abandoned the sceptre of the world 
of song, and applauds nothing but screams (wri), 
she anust indemnify herself by equalling other 
nations in instrumental music. The first concert 
drew an audience of 2000 to listen to Beethoven’s 
C minor Symphony, the violin concerto and G 
minor pianoforte concerto of Mendelssohn, and 
other smaller works. 

Cartotta Parti’s transit from the Old World 
to the New is heralded by an amount of American 
enthusiasm which, coming from any other quarter 
of the globe, would imply great things. Her 
admirers in New York have taken quite a pious 
farewell of the young genius. ‘“ Jt ts our earnest 
prayer,” says the spokesman of a party of devotees, 
in presenting a diamond bracelet, “ that your ex- 

iences and impressions of other lands may be 

of so delightful a nature that your friends may 
truly exclaim, in the language of the poet— 
* Sweet bird! thy bower is ever green.’”’ 

May the prayers of these good citizens be 
answered ! 


La Marcuesa Gartini, née Piccolomini, is 
said to be coming to England, expressly to sing at 
three performances to be given at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre for the benefit of its ex-lessee, Mr. 
Lumley. R. B. L. 








MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


APRIL 11th to 18th. 


MONDAY.—Popular Concert (Vieuxtemps, Halle), St. James’s 
Hall, 8 p.m. 
TUESDAY.—Musical Union, First Concert, 3.30 p m. 
bdeact - 41-7 Nighas New Philharmonic Concert, St. James's 
, 8 p.m, 
SATURDAY.—Crystal Palace Orchestral Concert. 


OPERAS :— 
COVENT GARDEN.—To-night, 
Extra Night, 
HER MAJESTY’s THEATRE.—To-night, ‘“Trovatore.” 


*Puritani;” Monday, 








THE DRAMA. 
THE EASTER BURLESQUES. 


The pantomime of | 
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{ite reaction which, it has been predicted, will | 
inevitably result from the large over-doses of | 
| that Haidée and her parlour-maid, Zoe, are living | 


burlesque to which the public taste has been for 
so many years subjected, is deferred for at least 
another holiday season. Judging by the noisy 
favour with which three out of the four extrava- 
ganzas produced on Monday night were received, 
no sign of relaxing patience or of cloyed appetite 
is yet to be detected in the patrons of this sort of 
entertainment. Indeed, it is clear that the ‘be 


fessed burlesque writers are writing themse mm 





out with unnecessary haste. A little careful 
observation will convince them that, even if the 
alate of their patients has ceased to relish 
fend, and can only be tickled with spirits of 


_ wine, it is their interest to put off as long as 
possible the administration of aqua fortis. In | 


the Easter novelties, of which we shall presently 
give an account, there is more than a soupgon of 
vitriol. It is remarked that every line of the 
dialogue of these pieces contains a joke or a pun, 
or very often both, until the faculties of audiences 
are taxed beyond any power of response. Now 
even diamonds do not show to best advantage 
when presented by handfuls. It is inconsiderate 
to be extravagant, even in the concoction of an 


Easter extravaganza; and, to us, it appears that | 
| famous sensation scene in Mr. Boucicault’s drama 


Mr. Byron and his confréres are squandering their 
means with reckless inconsiderateness. 
very long time they have had a very flourishing 
market ; how much longer they may be able to 
keep it depends in a very great measure upon 
their future mode of managing it. 

During five or six’ years of what will be remem- 
bered in the dramatic history of the present 
century as the palmy days of burlesque, the 
Strand Theatre has been the head-quarters of the 
most accomplished burlesque actors in the king- 
dom. From various causes—death, illness, and 
secession—many of the names which shone 
brightest in the list of its company have been 
erased or removed, to shine with diminished 
lustre in the lists of other companies; but, upon 
the whole, the little theatre where the Protean 
spirit of burlesque first had a fixed and recognized 
rendezvous still keeps up its well-established 
fame. The Strand, therefore, though it is one of 
the smallest theatres in London, is fairly entitled 
to precedence of notice. Tempted, perhaps, by 
the great success of his “ Aladdin ; or, the Won- 
derful Scamp,” as compared with that of 
“ Tvanhoe,” Mr. Byron has gone back to Eastern 
story for the subject of his extravaganza, and 
has laid very violent hands upon “Ali Baba.” 
The fact that the same story had twice before been 
treated in burlesque fashion seems not to have 
daunted Mr. Byron in the least. In the version 
brought out at the Lyceum, some twenty years 
ago, by the Keeleys, we remember well Alfred 
Wigan, then slowly making his way to popular 
favour, playing the part of Mustapha, the poor 
cobbler, who is led blindfold by Morgiana to her 
late master’s house, for the purpose of sewing 
together the remains of that unlucky visitor to the 
robber’s cave. Mr. Byron has preferred to plunge 
into his subject in medias res, and begins with the 
wood-cutter’s adventure in the wood. The result 
is a certain thinness of plot, which tells against 
the dramatic interest of the well-known tale. 
With pun and whimsicality the piece, as we have 


already indicated, is crammed to over-fulness. | 


As we anticipated, the addition of Mr. George 
Honey to the company tells most advantageously. 
His ruffian, Hassarac, is a fine bit of burlesque 
acting, while the use he makes of his excellent 
bass voice and singing faculty adds greatly to the 
interest. As the dandy robber-chief, Miss Ada 
Swanborough played and sang with better effect 
than in any character in which we have yet seen 
her. Miss C. Saunders played the part of Mor- 
giana with point and grace; but the character is 
not one that gives her much scope for acting. 
Miss Rosina Wright appears in a short ballet 
scene. The scenery is all new, and painted with 
excellent taste by Mr. Albert Calcott. The dresses 
are rich and beautiful; and it is pleasant to be 
able to say, in conclusion, that the public appear 
to be well satisfied. 

The title of Mr. Byron’s other piece, produced 
on the same evening at the Princess’s, is “ Beau- 
tiful Haidée; or, the Sea Nymph and the Sallee 
Rovers,” and, as we intimated Sast week, the plot 
is compounded of the Haidée episode in “ Don 
Juan,” the old ballad of “ Lord. Bateman,” and 
the legend of “ Lurline ’—the parts very cleverly 
fitted together. Like the Strand picce, it is, to 
Mr. Byron’s benefit, capitally well cast and played. 
A more perfect Haidée than Miss M. Oliver could 
not be found. Instead of Don Juan, her lover is 
Lord Bateman, a young English nobleman, travel- 
ling “ foreign countries for to see,” in company 
with, or rather attended by, his tiger. His lord. 
ship, captivatingly played by Miss Murray, finds 


in a certain Isle of Greece, on the shore of which 








For a | 


hand in exchange for a receipt in full of all 
demands on her papa, and, failing to effect that 
simple sort of arrangement, carries off Haidée, 
her lover and his tiger, and her maid Zoe, on 
board his vessel. This, after being chased, is 
wrecked, and Lord Bateman goes to the bottom 
of the sea, and finds himself in the “ Mermaid’s 
Haunt.” Here also his lordship finds himself 
again in demand by an unoccupied heart, which 
this time belongs to Coralie, a sea-nymph. He 
offers no very strong objections, but takes advan- 
tage of the ascent of an anchor, which is being 
weighed from above, to reach upper air in com- 
pany with his new love—only to find the-old one 
exposed for sale as a slave in the market-place of 
Stamboul; recalling vivid recollections of the 


of the “Octaroon.” Pathetic reunion of Lord Bate- 


_man and Haidée, and wholly unforeseen pairing 








his lordship with his tiger have been wrecked. | 


The ladies give up their hearts almost without sum- 
mons; and Haidée’s papa, Lambro (Mr. G. Seyton), 
a respectable retired pirate, is content to have an 
English milor for his son-in-law. But he is deeply 
in debt to Desperado (Mr. G. Belmore), a terrible 
pirate, in active service, who demands Haidée’s 
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off of Desperado and Corale; then away to the 
“ Floral Hall of the Caryatides,” and the Easter- 
piece is over! 

With the story of “Acis and Galatea,” the 
subject of the burlesque-extravaganza produced at 
the Olympic on Monday evening, Mr. F. C. 
Burnand has taken certain liberties which are 
quite justifiable from his point of view. The 
introduction of Damon, a young farmer, and 
Phyllis, a shepherdess, in love with Acis, and of 
course jealous of Galatea, gives himan opportunity 
of making several very effective turns in the plot. 
Mr. Burnand is altogether a more careful con- 
structor than Mr. Byron; but he commits the 
same fault of over-crowding his dialogue with 
quibbles and word-wringings. His faculty of 
burlesquing the sounding nothings of the modern 
Italian opera is very remarkable. In the render- 
ing of these he is very fortunate to have so accom- 
plished a singer as Miss Hughes. He is, in fact, 
altogether highly favoured in his cast. Mr. 
Atkins is perfectly at home, and “roars” with 
gusto in the part of the one-eyed love-tormented 
slave of Vulcan. Acis is played by an American 
lady, new to the London stage. Another débutante 
in London is Miss 8. Taylor, who sustains the 
character of Phyllis in a manner that promises 
well. One of the “hits” of the burlesque is 
made by Miss Raynham, who gives a capital imi- 
tation of the manner and accent of M. Fechter. 
The copy so laughably reproduces the original 
that M. Fechter himself would be among the 
most amused could he witness it. The scenery 
is highly picturesque, if not highly elaborated. 
A “ Rocky shore on the Sicilian coast,” with 
advancing and receding waves, is a master-piece. 

The fourth burlesque piece of the season, ‘‘ The 
Great Sensation Trial ; or, Circumstantial Effie- 
Deans,” at the St. James’s, cannot be recorded as 
a success. “The Heart of Midlothian” is not a 
ready-made subject for burlesque, and Mr. Brough 
has paid the penalty of having made a bad choice. 
Miss Marie Wilton and Mr. James Rogers worked 
hard to overcome the gravity of their audience, 
and fora while succeeded; but they were quite 
unable to bear up against the weight of the 
piece. 

The piece de circonstance brought out on Mon- 
day evening at the Haymarket, for the purpose of 
introducing Mr. Telbin’s panorama of Eastern 
scenery, is constructed after the fashion of the 
pieces which are popular on the French stage 
under the title of Revues. Mr. Buckstone is sup- 
posed to be anxiously debating with himself the 
best subject for an Easter entertainment ; and the 
audience are shown what a manager's difficulties 
are in such a case by the incursion of a long pro- 
cession of histrionic representatives, each pressing 
his or her services as best of all for the occasion. 
Hamlet in a black wig wrangles with Hamlet in 
flaxen locks, the one urging his claims in the 
peculiar tones of Mr. Charles Kean’s voice, the 
other in the slightly un-English accent of M. 
Charles Fechter. So on, till High Comedy, Low 
Comedy, Burlesque, Melodrama, and Miss Fanny 
Wright, as Perea Nena, have said their say, when 
the Manager decides that the greatest novelty will 
be the afore-mentioned panorama. The little 
piece is written by Mr. Stirling Coyne, and does, 
in the neatest possible way, the work of introduc- 
tion it was intended to perform. Of the pictures 
composing the series of Eastern views: we may 
speak hereafter. 

Besides the pieces above-mentioned, there were 
two others, not of a holiday character, brought 
out on Monday evening, one at the Princess’s, by 
Mr. J. M. Morton, entitled “ Killing Time,” the 
other at the Adelphi, by Mr. T. J. Williams, 
under the title of “The Trials of Tompkins.” 
Both pieces are from the French, and they are 
good specimens of their kinds—the one an elegant 
comedietta, the other a wild farce 
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Now Ready, Second Edition, Corrected and Enlarged., 4to., Price 5s., 


OPPEN’S POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM, AND CATALOGUE 


OF 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS; 


CONTAINING 


EVERY INFORMATION 


TO GUIDE 


THE COLLECTOR; 


WITH 


A FULL ACCOUNT OF ALL THE STAMPS OF 


EVERY COUNTRY. 


The Album, price 3s. 6d., and the Catalogue, price 2s. 6d., can be had separately. ; 





LONDON: B. BLAKE, 421, STRAND. 
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| CHARLES T. Brooks, 


| 


—. 


Politicus’ of Spinoza, in which they will find whatever is deep 
and comprehensive in the criticism of these subjects,”’—dia- 
burgh Review, for January. 


. . 
Letters on Bibliolatry. By 
GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING. Translated from the German 
by the late H. H. Bernard, Ph. Dr. Svo, pp. 184, cloth, price 5s, 


The Collected Giese of Theo- 


DORE PARKER, Minister of the Twenty -eighth Congregational 
Society at Boston, U.S, Containing his Theological, Polemical, 
and Critical Writings; Sermons, Speeches, amd Addresses, and 
Literary Miscellanies. Edited by FRANCIS POWER COBBE. 

Vol. I. Coutaining Discourses on Matters pertaining to 
Religion; with Preface by the Editor, and a Portrait of Parker, 
from a medallion by Saulini. 380 pp., cloth, price 6s. 

Vol. LI, Containing Ten Sermons, and Prayers, 3860 pp., cloth, 
price 6s. 


A Short Tractate on the Long- 


EVITY ascribed to the PATRIARCHS in the BOOK OF 
GENESIS, and its relation to the Hebrew Chronology; the 
Flood, the Exodus of the Israelites, the Site of Eden, etc., ete. 
From the Danish of the late PROFESSOR RASK; with his mannu- 
script corrections, and large additions from his antograph, now 
for the first time printed, With a Map of Paradise and the cir- 
cumjacent Lands, Crown Svo., pp. 134, boards, price 2s, 6d, 





Diutiska. An Historical and 


Critical Survey of the Literature of Germany from the Earliest 
Period to the Death of Goethe. By GUSTAV SOLLING Sve, 
pp. xviii, and 370, cloth, price 10s, 6d, 


The Meaning of History: 


Two Lectures delivered by * nEDERIC HARRISON, M,A., 4vo., 
pp. 80, sewed, price Is, 





The Spas of Europe. By Julius 


ALTHAUS, M.D. In One VoL, 8vo., pp. 518, eloth, price 12s, 


Manual of Geology : treating 


of the Prineiples of the Science, with special reference to_Ame- 
rican Geological History. By James D. Dana, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Geology in Yale College. 8vo., cloth, price £1. Is, 


Titan. By Jean Paul Freid- 


RICH RICHTER. Translated into English, for the first time, by 
Two vols., 8vo., cloth 18s. 


» « « « » “* Hesperus’ and ‘Titan,’ thongh in form nothing 
more than ‘ novels of real life,’ as the Minerva Press would say, 
have solid metal enough in them to furnish whole cireulati: 
libraries, were it beaten into the usual fil ; and muc 
which, attenuate it as we might, no quarterly subscriber could 
well carry withhim.” . . . . Thomas Carlyle’s Critical and 
Miscellaneous Essaye, V ois. t. aud 11. 


. . 

i . bd . ° 
An Improved Dictionary ; 
English and French, and French and English, drawn from the 
best Sources extant in both Languages: in which are now first 
introduced many Technical, Scientific, I Commercial, Naval, 
and Military Terms; and to which are . Separate Vocabu- 
laries of Engineering and Railway Terms; of those descriptive 
of Steam Power and Steam Navigation ; of Geographical flames, 
and those of Ancient Mythology, and of Persons of Classica 
Antiquity ; and of Christian Nemes iu resent use 7 ——r with 
an English mouncin ctionary for the use © 
By EDWARD WELLER, Late Professor of the Athenwum 
Episcopal College of Bruges. Koyai Svo, cloth, price 7s, i, 





London: TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster Row, 
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NEW WORK BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 
Just published, in Two Walesa, post 8vo., price 18s., 
oth, 


c 
The History of the Superna- 
TURAL in ALL AGES and NATIONS, and in ALL 
CHURCHES, CHISTIAN and PAGAN; Demonstrating 
a Universal Faith, By Wrrasam Howrrr, Author of 
Colonization and Christianity,” &c. 


“These volumes show exten- all dissent from Mr. HOWITT, 


sive research, and a very elabo- | that Protestant scepticism has 
rate A Everythin per- | gone too far. We are equail 
taining to the . in | gene that the manner in which 


lace is the Author's nions have 
Pp s the 0 opi “| 


quarters v 
~ + « » Weare notatall is not a mamer in which th 
sorry that this subject hasbeen will ever be refuted.”—Britis 
thus vigorously reopened, being Quarterly Review, April. 
well persuaded, irrespective of 


London: Loyemay, Green, & Co., 14, Ludgate Hill. 





THE LATE PROFESSOR BLUNT, 
Now ready, post 8vo., 7s. 6d., 


Twenty-SixSermons,preached 


TO A COUNTRY CONGREGATION. By Rev. J. J. 
Buvunt, B.D., late Maraget Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge. Forming a Turrep Serres or Puan SErR- 
mows; to which are added the following, preached on 
Pvsuiic Occasions :— 


I, Advantagesenjoyedby ; TV. On Church Extension 


a Minister of the Church in the Colonies. } 
of England. Vv. The Duke of Welling- 
Il. National Education. ton, 


Ill, Communion of Saints. 


“Professor Blunt’s sermons are of a practical kind, dealing 
with duties rather than doctrines. They are short, close in 
style, and often have a plain directness that, no doabt, drove 
home the lesson to the minds of the congregation. They form 
a addition to contemporary family sermons.’’—Spec- 

ator. 

“Dr, Blunt is so temperate a disputant, so well-balanced a 
thinker, so accomplished a divine, and so agreeable a writer, 
that his ‘s have alltheinterest which belong to such impor- 
tant subjects, and all the attractions of literary exceilence,”— 
St. James's Chronicle. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


DR. WORDSWORTH ON INSPIRATION. 


Now ready, 
A SHILLING EDITION OF 


LECTURES on INSPIRATION of the BIELE, 
Delivered in Westminster Abbey. 
By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D., 
Canon of Westminster, 
RrvinGtons, Waterloo Place, London. 











This day, 8vo., cloth, 6s., 


The Historic Character of the 


PENTATEUCH VINDICATED. A Reply to Part I. of 
BisHor Cotrenso’s Work, By a Layman of the Church of 
England. 


“‘ This remarkable volume is by far the ablest on the subject 
which has come under our notice.”—Edinburgh Review. 


London: WILi1AM SKEFFINGTON, 163, Piccadilly, W. 


THE QUEEN’S BIBLE. 


THE MOST MAGNIFICENT BOOK EVER PUBLISHED, 








There has recently been published in Scotland the 
greatest artistic tri hh of the press in this or any other 
age or country—-THE QUEEN’S BIBLE. A Specimen 
Copy was exhibited at International Exhibi and 
awarded par excellence the Prize Medal. The “‘ Times,’’ 
the ‘‘ Scotsman,” and the whole press, were unanimous 
in ifs high commendation—admitting that no such Bible 
or book was ever published. It is most gorgeously illus- 
trated by gr, aed taken oe | for it, by Frith, 
The price is Fifty Gui d the Edition is limited to 
170 copies. Amongst the subscribers are the Dukes 
SG cllbetey, und 3 and Brandon, Buccleuch, and 

, Lord Foley, the Hon. Mrs. Bailey, etc. etc. 


Inten subscribers are nested to send in their 


names, ,» to Mr, Kennepy M‘Nas, Alpine Cottage, 
Inverness. 
March 2nd, 1863° 





The Rise and Progress of 


CHRISTIANITY. R. W. Mackay, M.A. 
= ¢ 10s. 64. Also, the same Anthor, 
PROGRESS OF THE INTELLECT, as Exem- 
a in —— pigs oy s the boa mee — 
ebrews. © Vols. 8yo., c z é a few 

copies left). . (Only 


Trtower & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London 





Price 1s., 


The Antiquity of Man. 


An Examination of Sir Charles Lyell’s Recent W 
By 8. R. Parrttsoy, F.G.8. Sie esa 


Lovett Rerve & Co., Henrietia Street, Covent Garden. 





Now Ready. In One Volume, crown 8vo., price 4s. 6d, 


The Law of Impersonation, 


= eptet to ABSTRACT IDEAS and RELIGIOUS 


8. W. Hats. Third Edition. With 
appendix on Dual Constitution of First Causation, 


Tripyer and Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London 


Wanted, The Zoologist: 


THE WHOLE OR PART, Apply—H. 8. 
Buntinghill. pply—H. H., Post Office, 











“THE PEOPLE’S LITERATURE.” 


Lorp BrovcHamM. 


“T call out every week for my Family Herald, a little penny publication qualified to 
inform the best of its contemporaries.’—Lxrien Hunt's AvroprogRaPHy. 


In Weekly Numbers, 1d.; Free by Post, 2d.; Monthly | 
Parts, 6d.; Annual Volume, 7s. 6d. Registered for 
Transmission Abroad. 


THE 
‘AMILY HERALD: 
if AMI Y L ’ 
A DOMESTIC MAGAZINE OF USEFUL 
INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT, 


“The Family Herald stands at the head, both in age and 
popularity, of all the penny serials. The editor is the confidant 
and confessor in every station of life. The answers to corre- 
spondents cannot be fictitious, for if they were, a romance and a 
life history being embodied in almost each of them, the editor 
would be as great a genius as we now consider him to be a 
miracle of generalinformation, These are elements of popularity 
inexhaustible, and, on the whole, people may recur to advisers 
less judicious and often more interested, than the Ductores 
Dubitantium of the penny weekly press.”—Saturday Review, 

“The Family Herald may be considered the Paterfamilias of 
the whole stock of penny weekly serials, and of all these publica- 
tions, we are inclined to consider it the best. It is well considered 
with reference to its aims, and is various and amusing, witha fair 
amount of utility intermixed. There is a leading article, or 
essay, every week, upon some subject of ah instructive or 
thoughtful character. Under the head of the Story Teller, we 
have novelettes, simpler in structure than in the pages of the 
other penny serials. Thenthere isa little columnof receiptsand 
instructions in household matters; gleanings of small facts, 
useful and scientific; a few scraps of statistics; chess problems 
and riddles; an anthology of stray humour and miscellanies ; 
and verses let into its pages, like sunshine, to brighten _them, 
Of all these publications we are inclined to consider the Family 
Herald the best.’’—British Quarterly Review. 


‘Tt must be said of the Family Herald that it is the purest 
reading of atl purely amusing literature; it is indeed a family 
paper,’’—Literary Gazette. 

“The Family Herald, which never condescended to write 
down to or flatter{the prurient imagination of its readers, and 
which in its leaders and scientific articles is the very pattern of 
cheap journalism, is, perhaps, more flourishing than ever; and 
its tales are quite as well written as the best circulating library 
stories.”’—Saturday Review (Second Notice), 





EXTRA NUMBERS 


FAMILY HERALD; 


Price Onze Prywy each; or Two of either, by Post, 
THRBEPENCE, always in Print. 


THE BOY’S NUMBER; 


Containing 170 Out-door Games and In-door Amusements 
for the Year Round. 


“The Boy’s Number is really capital.”’— Wilts and Gloucester 
Standara. 

“Contains a host of instructions, and cannot fail to be widely 
appreciated.’’—Lincolnshire Herald. 

“Tt contains everything boys can desire, from marbles to 
cricket, foot-ball, and boating, from peg-top to fishing, garden- 
ing, and chemistry, and from fireworks to rabbits; it is, in fact, 
a perfect Cyclopedia of fun, amusement, recreation, and in- 
struction, and is just the thing to put into the hands of one’s 
boys at home, or to send them at School.’’—Derby Telegraph. 

“The Boy’s Number is essentially such, and contains ont-door 

ames and in-door amusements for all theggrar round,”’— 

ampshire Telegraph, . 


THE GIRL’S NUMBER; 


om, Pursuits, Recreations, and Pastimes, for 
inter Evenings and Summer Days, 


“The Girl’s Number will be found a useful companion and in- 
structor for recreation and pastimes for winter and summer ; 
in-doors or out-doors, Every Girl possessed of this Nuinber 
will treasure it as a never-ceasing fund of amusement and re- 
creation.’’— Brighton Gazette, 


“Will doubtless become a family manual.”—Peterboroxgh 
Advertiser. 


“Tt is really a marvel in its way, being a Girl’s own book, and 
ame — of an ordinary number—one penny.’’—Cheltenham 
ronicle. 


“The Girl’s Number will enable many a pretty lassie to romp 
healthfully and with grace.”—Plyimouth Journal, 


HEALTH AND HAPPINESS; 


Containing Practical Hints for the preservation of the 
most valuable of earthly blessings, and the attainment of 
long life. When there is health, all the other joys of life 
are doubled, and the ills of life are more easily borne. 


“Evidently written by a Physician, who is perfectly acquainted 
with the su and cannot but prove highly useful in drawing 
— to the importance of sanitary precautions,.’’—Literary 

azette, 


“Every one who values health should read it.’’—Western 
Times. 


~ "Worth its weight in gold. Every head of a family shonld 
order half a dozen numbers, and see that they are read by allhis 
circle.” — Worcester Journal. 


“The information given is invaluable.”—Stockport Advertiser. 


**Exceedingly wise and good, and should be read over and over, 
and acted upon.”’—Bedford Observer. 


a Treats of the best means of proneevins health and warding off 


le valuable, 
while its price puts it within the reach of all.”—Brechin 
dvertiser. 


DOMESTIC COOKERY; 


Containing upwards of Three Hundred Recipes, in 
every branch of Economical Cookery; to which are 
added Useful Hints and Practical Instructions in Domes- 
tic Management, showing how to make the most of 
moderate means. 


“The best cookery- ‘ Bvesy 
Sine. ery-book in print. Every woman should pos- 





FAMILY HERALD 
HANDY BOOKS. 


The Proprietors of the FAMILY HERALD, in issuing 
a series of Elementary Books upon subjects of a social 
and domestic character, believe that they are supplying 
a daily want. In this belief it will be their endeavour to 
produce in these Hanpy Booxs the highest degree of 
excellence at the lowest possible price; and that while 
making them available for the Cottage they may also 
secure a place in the Mansion, thus carrying usefulness 


and instruction everywhere. 


HOW TO CARVE, 
AND HOW TO SERVE A DINNER. 


Price 2d, 


FIRST STEPS IN CHESS. 


Price 2d, 


“This little book gives precisely what it professes to do, plain 
instructions how to set about and acquire a knowledge of a 
game which may claim to be considered as one of the sciences. 
When these ‘ First Steps’ are understood, what higher progress 
shall be made will entirely depend on the industry and intelli- 
gence of the student. As far as it goes, the lessons contained 
in this little handy-book are as good as can be given,”—THE 
READER, 


A MANUAL OF MUSIC; 


With a Dictionary of Musical Terms, and an Explanation 
of Abbreviations and Signs most frequently used in 
Music. 


On the Ist of May will be Published, No. 4 of the Series, 
price Threepence, 


“ETIQUETTE FOR LADIES. 








In Weekly Numbers, price Onz Penny; Monthly 
Parts, SIXPENCE, 


THE 


MUSICAL HERALD; 


ConTAInIne Eranut Pages or 4ro. Music. 





ADDRESS. 


Tue Musical Heravp was originally commenced with 
a view to afford the same aid in the progress of Musica! 
Art that Literature had so undeniably received from the 
publication of the Famriy Heraup, Till the issue of that 
work, the high prices at which periodicals were sold 
denied to the people at large all access to the sources of 
information and amusement; and before the Musrear 
HERALD appeared, the exorbitant sums demanded for 
engraved rausic amounted to a prohibition of its free 
circulation among the middle classes, 


The love of music is increasing in England, and doubt- 
less will still increase if the public are provided with the 
means of acquiring the art, and are made acquainted 
with its most beautiful productions. ‘‘ Music,’’ says 
Montesquieu, ‘‘is the only one of the arts which does 
not corrupt the mind.” But not only does music not 
corrupt the mind—it softens, refines, and exalts it; 
furnishing to the rich a pure and intellectual pursuit, 
and to the poor a relaxation from their labours, 


In conclusion, we trust that the reprint (which, 
through the abolition of the paper duty, we are enabled 
to issue at a lower price than has ever yet been practic- 
able) will be found to contain all that the connoisseur of 
sound judgment or the amateur of true taste can look for 
in a publication meant for every class, 





SIR HENRY BISHOP'S GLEES 


Are in course of publication, together with the 


Standard Music of— 
Dr. Arne Dibdin Jackson Rossini 
Auber Ford Michael Kelly Rousseau 
Beethoven Gates Linley Shield 
1 OrlandoGibbons Lock Spohr 
Gluck Mendelssohn Stevens 
Calicott Han EariMornington Travers 
Mozart Webbe 
Dr. Cooke Haydn Playfair Webei 
T. Cooke Dr, Hayes Purcell Wilbye 
Danby Hopkins Dr, Rogers Winter. 


LONDON : B. BLAKE, FAMILY HERALD OFFICE, 421, STRAND; 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


' "$70 
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Sales byAuctio un. 





THE MAGNIFICENT LIBRARY OF THE LATE JOHN 
CORRIE, Ese, 





MESSRS. 8. LEIGH 


Sotheby and Wilkinson, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative 
of the Fine Arts, will Sell by Auction, at their House, 


No. 1% (late 3), WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
On MONDAY, 20th of APRIL, 1863, 
And Three following Days, 
AT ONE O'CLOCK PRECISELY, 
THE VERY 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, asp GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


13, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 
ESTABLISHED 1824, 





Financial results of the Society's operations, 
The Annual Income exceeds . . . . £200,000 


The Assurance Fund safely invested is over £1,330,000 
New Annual Premiums for the last year . £10,017 
Bonus added to Policies at the last Division £275,077 

£1,731,779 


Total Claims by death paid . ° ° ° 


The following are among the distinetice features of the Society: 
Crrpit System.—On Policies for the whole of life, one 


may remain on credit, and may either continue as a debt 





Important and Valuable Library 
OF THE LATE 


JOHN CORRIE, ESQ., 


OF SOUTHINGTON, HANTS, 


COMPRISING 
Many Works of High Distinction and Rarity, 
From among which the following may be cited : | 


Nichol’s History ‘and Antiquaries of the County of Leicester, 
8 vols., large paper; Hutchins’ History of the County of Dorset, 
4 vols., large paper: Manning and Bray's History of Surrey, 
3 vols., large paper; Morant’s History of Ussex, 2 vols., large 
paper; Shaw’s History of Staffordshire, 2 vols., large paper; 
Ormerod’s History of Cheshire, 3 vols., large peer i Whitaker's 
Richmondshire, 2 vols., large paper; Dugdale’s History of War- 
wickshire, by Thomas, 2 vols.; Atkyns’ History of Gloncester- 
shire, original edition: Channey’s History of Hertfordshire, fine 
copy: Nichol’s Bibliotheca Topographica, with Supplement and 
additional Works, extending to 1% vols.;: and many others, 
forming a Fine Series of 


THE WORKS OF OUR ENGLISH COUNTY HISTORIANS: 
ALSO, f 
SOME MOST IMPORTANT WORKS, 
INCLUDING 


Cluiterbuck’s Hertfordshire, Pennant’s London, and Lysons’ 
Environs, all Admirably Ilinstrated with profound taste and 
judgment, in the most costly manner. A Curions Volume of 
Injunctions, Articles, and Canons; Horsley’s Brittania Romand, 
Large Paper; Geo. Sandy’s Travels, First Edition on Large 
Paper, the dedieatory copy to Charles L.,. when Prince of Wales; 
Stafford’s Pacata Hibernia, with the two portraits and Maps, a 
fine copy; Smith’s Virginia and Travels, with all the plates; 
and many other 


Rare and Curious Books in History, Topography, 
and Archeology, 
THE WHOLE IN THE CHOICEST CONDITION. 


May be Viewed Two Days prior, and Catalogues had (if 
in the country), on receipt of Six Stamps. 











The Interesting and Popular Publications af Meserea., 
JAMES HOGG and SONS, 


rrr 

QOUTHGATE and BARRETT beg to 
ho announce that they have received instructionsfrom Messrs, 

James Hogg and Sons to SELL by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 
22, Fleet Street, London, on TUESDAY, April 14, 
THR WHOLE OF THE EXTENSIVE 
STOCK, STEREBOTYPE-PLATES, WOOD-BLOCKS, | 
and COPYRIGHTS | 

of their highly-popular Publications, 

consisting of a Series of attractive Works especially adapted for | 

the entertainment and instruction of the Young, and upon 
which no expense has been spared in production, either as | 
regards their literary merit or the artistic beanty of the illus- 
trations. The sale has been commensurate with their character, 
and they hold a very prominent place in the “youthful” litera- | 
ture of the day. | 
*.* The Stock of each Book, with the Stereotype-Plates, | 
Wood-Blocks and Copyright, will, in every instance, form a Lot, | 


Catalogues forwarded on receipt of two Stamps, 





Av Extensive Variety of Modern Books. inquires and hound— 
together with the Peomoctnge Plates, Wood-Blocks and Copy- 
rights of many iuaportant Prblications. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by | 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet Street, on WEDNES- 
DAY, April 15, and two following days, the Remaining Stocks of 
a great variety of MODERN BOOKS, in quires and bound, com- 
prising 1700 Wits and Beanx of Society, New Edition, 1600 Queens 
of Society. New Edition, 1600 Howitt’s Golden Casket; 2000 
Howitt’s New Favourites; 14 Penny Cyclopedia. 30 vols.; 8 
Nichols’ Iustrations of the Literature of the 18th Century, 8 
vols. cloth; 3 Longmans’ Traveller’s Library, complete; 570 
Merry Tales: 500 The Confessional, by Dr. Beard; 160 Jar- 
ves’s Art Studies: Painting. the Old Masters of Italy, 2 vols., 
royal 8vo.; 4 Cooper’s Novels, best Illustrated Library 
Edition, 32 vols. ; 2000 Young Honsekeeper; 350 Youne’s Life and 
Times of Paleario,2 vols. ; 0 Ritter’s Tacitus, ivols.; 400 Harvey 
on the Creeds, 2 vols.; 700 Romance of Diplomacy, 2 vols.; 193 
Cottagers of the Alps, 2 vols. 8vo., cloth; 333 Catlow’s Sketching 
Rambles, 2 vols.: 750 Piano Primer; 400 Soyer’s Pantropheon, or 
History of Food and its Preparations; 3% Foss’s Judges of 
England, 4 vols.: 3 Lever’s Works, 15 vols.; 420 Fuller's History 
of Cambridge ; 200 Gaskin’s Geometrical Problems; 300 Gaskin’s 
Trigonometrical Problems; 300 Preston's Notes on Genesis; 
°) Gregory’s Solid Geometry; 400 Fullwood’s Roma Ruit; 
Bulwer’s Works, 56 vols.: a variety of Oxford and Cambridge 
Publications; Children’s Toy-Books and Juvenile Works; 4,000 
Railway Volumes, bound; Stereotype Plates, Copyrights, Steel 
and Copper Plates, and Wood-Blocks of some important Pubii- 
ations, &e. 

Catalogues forwarded on receipt of two Stamps, 


OCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
15, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 

LONDON, E.C. 

ESTABLISHED A.D. 1806, 





ACCUMULATED FUND .... ... £3,161,%2 4 0 





Copies of the ANNUAL Reports and BALANCE SHEETS, as 
well as of the PERIODICAL VALUATION ACCOUNTS, TABLES OF 
RATES, and every information, to be obtained on application to 


JOHN GODDARD, Actuary. 


[AY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
Inustituted 1823, 
Invested Assets . . ° . « £5,000,000 
AnnualIncome . ° . . . 490,000 
_ For Prospectuses and Forms for effecting Assurances 
apply to the Actuary, at the Society's Office, Fleet Street, 


London, E.C, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, 
April, 1863, Actuary. 





| new Style and through a new Method, by means of which we prs 


on the Policy, or be paid off at any time. 


Low Rates or Premivm vor Youne Lives, with early 
participation in Profits. 


InvALID LivEs may be assured at Premiums propor- 


| tioned to the increased risk. 


Prompt SeTrLeMent or Criarms.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of death. 


Tur Accounts AND Batanwcr Saeets are at all times 


posing to assure, 





half of the Annual Premiums during the first five years \-week. it will devote ample s 





| open to the inspection of the Assured, or of persons pro- | 


Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be obtained | 


from any of the Society’s Agenta, or of 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Acrvary & Secretary, 
13, St. James's Square, Loudon, S.W., 


The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Division 


in 1862 averaged 48 per Cent., and the Cash Bonus 28 per 
, Cent., on the Premiums paid in the 5 years. 


The next Division of Profits will take place in January, 
1867. 


HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established in 1836.—Empowered by Special Acts of 
Parliament. 





Offices :—1, Dale Street, Liverpool; 20 and 21, Poultry, - 


London. 

The ANNUAL REPORT for the past year shows the 
following results—to which the attention of the publie is 
requested, as evidencing the progress and position of the 
Company. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS .... ... £1,417,808 8s, 4d. 


Annual Premiums in the Fire Department . £136,065 
Annual Premiums in the Life Department - £138,703 
Accumulated Life Reserve © ee «e« eo &06,500 


The liability of Proprietors is unlimited. 


SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 





S° UTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY, 
Incerporated by Royal Charter, 1817. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issned wpon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo, Approved 
Drafts negotiated and sent for collection. 

_Every description of banking business conducted with Victoria, 
New South Wales, and the other Australian Colonies, through 
the Company's Agents, 

WILLIAM PURDY, Menager. 

London, 54, Broad Street, E.C. 

March, 31st, 1963. 
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LE COURRIER DE L’INDUSTRIE.— 
REVUE DES MANUFACTURES, Ateliers, Usines, Chantiers 
de Construction, et Laboratoires. Compte-Rendu des Publica- 
tions Industrielles, des Expositions, des Cours, et des Societes 
technologiqnes. Redacteur en Chef, M. Victor MEUNIER. 
Publicite donnee au Progres. Industrie, Agriculture, Mines, 
Economie Domestique, Travanx Publics, Voies et Moyens de 
Locomotion, et_de Correspondance. Justice rendue an Merite. 
Histoire des Decouvertes, Biographies des Hommes Utiles, 
Inventeurs, et Chefs ad’ Industrie. 


PRICK, FOR ENGLAND, 168, per annum, post free, 
BUREAUX: 30, Rue des Saints-Peres, a Paris. 


USIC.— THE ART OF HARMONY 


and COMPOSITION SIMPLIFIED and TAUGHT in a 





are enahled to Compose after a few Lessons. Pupits attended at 
their own resilience, or at the Professor's, Mr. JOSEPH 
KREMER. from Paris, 15, St. Mark’s Creseent, Clarendon Road, 
Notting Hill, W. 
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LASSICAL AND MODERN MUSIC.— | 


On Saturday, 25th April, will be published, 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


THE MIRROR, 
A GBecklp Mewspaper and Review. 


im which as much 
news as on the aes 
is 





THERE does not exist any weekly 

care is bestowed on the narration « 

of ompion: and, i , for educated readers there 

speaking, no such thing as a weekly news . It 

in The Mirror to meet this deficiency py 

the news of each week, and it fullest, 

and freshest manner, If the design worthily executed, the 

result should be a picture of the week, bearing the stamp of 

tn poe sell Were iy ‘ensus oan hat they wil 

sell: here enough to say 

earviedl out by the most able newswriters of the day, and in 

a mode hitherto unattempted. 

Not only will The Mirror thus fully set forth the pen / of the 
to the review of poli tt. 

tters, art, and science. Its tone will be anne indepe t. 

that it will be Liberal, or that it will be Conservative, 


To 

would, in the present sense of these words, convey Ii mean- 
ing. It willin politics, as in literature, avoid cant, ets, 
and cliques, and reflect the healthiest thought of the ti For 


this department of the r, alse, not less t for that 

to news, a most competent staff has been engaged, and readers 
may be assured that the criticism, whether of public affairs, of 
manners, or of hooks and works of art, will represent the views 
of some of the best living writers, 


THE MIRROR will be issued in a form convenient 
for binding ; and its price will be Sixpence. 


6, BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. 








The Indian Mirror. 


The main object with which this paper was started, was 
to advocate reformation and improvement in Indian 
society, and to represent the feelings and opinions of the 
educated portion of the natives of India. The paper is 
extensively circulated in Bengal among the highly- 
educated native population, and is greatly esteemed, - 
owing to its liberal and just views on political and social 
questions. The English public are solicited to become 
subscribers to this paper, in order that they may make 
themselves acquainted with the wants and requirements 
of India, as well as the feelings and ideas of the educated 
natives, which are generally misrepresented and some- 
times totally ignored by a class of Anglo-Indian writers, 
A paper like the MIRROR, conducted in English by 
educated natives of Bengal, eannot fail, therefore, to be 
interesting to that class of Englishmen at home who 
take an interest in India and watch the progress of its 
inhabitants, 

Subscribers’ Names and Advertisements received by 
Mr. James Mappen, Oriental! Publisher, 3, Leadenhall 


| Street, London. 


Mr. Madden would also be happy to enter into arrange- 


| ments with the Proprietors of English papers to effect an 


| thes, 38a, 


Madame JOSEPTI KREMER, Pupil of Messrs. Henry and | 


| Jaeqnes Herz, Philipot, and other Eminent Masters, from the 


Conservatoire de Musique of Paris, has the honour to announce 


Hil 





YARIS: YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCA- 


‘ TION. INSTITUTE FOR THE YOUNG.—Established at 


| Paris-Passy, by Madame DUCHESNE, and directed by Mesdames 


VERTEUILand LEMAIRE, 6, Ruedela Tour. THis INSTITUTION, 
sitnatedtin a most healthful neighbourhood, remote the 
business quarter, presents all the advantages of salubrity and 
comfort, which render the boarding schools extra muros so 
much in favour. It has a shrubbery thickly planted with 
trees, an extensive garden, and commodious dormitories, and is 
in close proximity with the Bors pe BovLoGyr. The course 
of study 1s most complete, and inclhades the living languages, and 
the clegaut arts. A physician is spectally 
The terms vary with the age of the pupils. - 
A detailed Prospectus of the Establishment, and the stndies 
ursued in it, will be sent, on application, to any address. 
ferences can be given to some of the best Evférlish families, 
whose children have been educated by Madame VERTEVIL. 


tute. 





TMB VIVARIUM, No. 4, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. . 


QUARIUMS OF ALL FORMS, SIZES, 
as D MATERIALS t Magine ent | Pea LS ane 
Plants, and eve nis wv the stu s living page o 
Natural History at oderate Prices, 
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| that sheis prepared to give LESSONS on the PIANOFORTE. | 
Apply at No, 15, St, Mark's Crescent, Clarendon Road, Notting | 
,W. | and superior PLANNED SHIRTS, India tweed suits, and 


attached to the Insti- | 


| Visitafions ; 
| softness and delicacy of skin. 





exchange of papers, 
James Mappen, 3, Leadenhall Street, London, 








] OWLANDS’ KALYDOR exerts the most 
soothing, cooling, and purifving action on the skin, eradi- 
discoloration, and other cutaneous 
healthy purity of complexion, and a 
*rice is. 6d. and Ss, 6d, per bottle, 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

*.* Ash for “ ROW LANDS’ KALYDOR,” and beware of spuri- 

ous and pernicious articles wider the name of * Kalydor,” 





eates freckles, pimples 
realizes a 





r vs ' vcr % 

OTHING IMPOSSIBLE:.—The greatest 

and most useful invention of the day, AGUA AMARELLA,.— 
Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL & Co., Three King Court, Lombard 
Street, Perfumers to Her Majesty, yoepeotaly offer to the 
— this truly marvellous fluid, which gradually restores the 
iuman hair to its pristine hne—no matter at what age, The 
Agua Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, on the 
coutrary, is beneficial to the system, and when the hair is once 
restored one application per month will keep it in perfect colour, 
A single bottle will suffice, price one guinea; half bottles, 10s, 60, 
Testimonials from artistes of the highest order and from indi- 
viduals of undoubted respectability may be inspected on ap- 
plication. 
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KAU -DE-VIE.—This Pure Pale Brandy, 
188, per enllon, is peculiarly free from acidity, and very 
superior tS recent importations of Cognac. In Freneh bet- 
r doz.: orsin a case for the country, 30s, Raliwer 
nts, and to be obtained only of HENR 

urnival’s Distillery, Hothern, E.C., and 
Vrices Current 


Carriage Paid.—No A 
BRETT & Co., Old 
4, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, §.W., London, 
free on application. 





HE BEST TROUSERS FOR GENTLE- 

MEN TO WEAR are those made by Eistob, of @, New 

Bond Street. They are neither so low in price as te tate 

their being carelessily put together, nor so dear as to gain 

only the wealthy as purchasers. “In media via tutissimus 
ibis.” See Exhibition reports, Class 27, C. 

ELSTOB’S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS 

PER PAIR. 


RIDING BELTS AND BREECHES. 


ee ee + ee 


OLOURED FLANNEL SHIRTS.—Prize 


Medal awarded to THRESH ER and GLENNY for ae 
gauze waistcoats. 


Lists of prices on application to THRESHER and GLENYY, 
General Outfitters, next door te Somerset House, Strand, 





_ 





HANDELIERS FOR DINING-ROOM 
AND LIBRARY, Candelabra, Moderator Lamps, in Bronze 
Ormoin, China and Glass, Statuettes in Parian, Vases and 
other Ornaments. 
OSLER, 4, Oxford Street, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


Wall Lightsand Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Table Glass,&c. 
. Giass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 1, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
Ail articies marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 


LON DON.—Showrooms, #4, Oxford Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Mannfactory and Showrooms, Broad Street, 
Established 1907, 
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THE READER. 











11 APRIL, 1863. 
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MURRAY'S HISTORICAL CLASS BOOKS 
FOR ADVANCED SCHOLARS. 








These Works are designed to supply a long-acknowledged 
wantin our School Literature—Historis in Volumes of 
moderate size, adapted for the Urrer and Mippi8 Forms 


in SCHOOLS, 








The following NEW VOLUMES are NOW READY. 


The Student’s History of 


ee 


SCHOOL ATLASES 


By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., &c. 


Author of the ‘‘ Physical Atlas,’’ the ‘‘ Royal Atlas,”’ &c, 





GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. exhibiting the Actual and Com- 


parative Extent of all the Countries in the World, with their present Political Divisions. A 


New and Enlarged Edition. 


With a Complete Index. 


26 Maps. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


FRANCE. From tn Eantinst Trans to 1% Mews | PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, illustrating, in a Series of Original Designs, the Ele- 
mentary Facts of Geology, Hydrology, Meteorology, and Natural History. A Newand Enlarged 
Edition. 19 Maps, including coloured Geological Maps of Europe and of the British Isles. 


LISHMENT OF THE SEconD Emerre, 1852, Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
| 


The Student’s Manual of the | 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Grorce 
Edited, with Additions and Notes, by Wm, Sarrn, LL.D. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The FORMER VOLUMES of the Series are 


I, 
The Student’s Hume; a History 


Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


P. Maxst. | CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, comprising, in Twenty Plates, Maps and Plans of all the 


important Countries and Localities referred to by Classical Authors; accompanied by a_pro- 


nouncing Index of Places, by T. Harvey, M.A., Oxon. 


bound, 12s. 6d. 


A New and Revised Edition. Half- 


ASTRONOMY, Edited by J. R. Hind, Esq. F.R.AS., &c. Notes and Descriptive 


an tedeaw>. Yoed exe RARLIESt Tricks, Based on Hunt's Letterpress to each Plate, embodying all recent Discoveries in Astronomy. 18 Maps. Half- 
ae and continued to 1858, Woodcuts, Post bound, 12s. 6d. 
vO, 78, Od. 

= ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, 


The Student’s History of Greece. 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE ROMAN CONQUEST, By | 
Dr. WM. SMITH, Woodeuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


Ill, } 


The Student’s History of Rome. | 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TOTHE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
Empire, By DEAN LIDDELL. Woodcuts, Post 8vo. 7s, 6d, | 


The Student’s Gibbon ; an Epi- 


TOME OF THE HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ney rade By Dr. WM. SMITH, Woodeuts. Post 
0. 78. 6d. 


The Student’s Manual of Ancient 


GEOGRAPHY. Based on the DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND | 
ROMAN GEOGRAPHY, 
Post 8vo, 8s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


OF 


Dr. CORNWELL, ¥F.R.G.S. 
— Sa 


“A very nseful series of Educational Works, of which Dr. Corn- 
well is either author or editor. It (‘The Geography for Begin- 
ners’) is an admirable Introduetion. 











There is vast difficulty in 


writing a good elementary book, and Dr. Cornwell has shown 
— ossessed of that rare combination of faculties which is 
requ 


| 
for the task.”—John Bull. | 


MAP BOOK FOR BEGINNERS; Consist- 
ing of Twelve Pages of Maps (above Seventy, large and { 
small. Price 1s, éd.; 2s, 6d. coloured, | 


BOOK OF BLANK MAPS. Price Is. 
BOOK OF MAP PROJECTIONS. The 


Lines of Latitude and Longitude only to the above Maps. 
Price 1s. 
By 


GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 


JAMES CORNWELL, Ph.D., F.R.G.S, 12th Edition, 1s. 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 33rd Edition, 


$s. 6d.; or, with Thirty Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d, 


A SCHOOL ATLAS: consisting of Thirty 


beautifully executed Maps on Steel. 2s, 6d. plain; 4s, 
oured. 


8 are embodied 


*,.* Recent Geographical Discoveries and Chan ‘ 
orks, 


in the current editions of the above 


HE YOUNG COMPOSER; or, Progres- 


=e Exercises in English Composition, 26th Edition, 
Is. Ol, 


A KEY TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER ; 


with Hints as to the mode of using the Book, 3s. 


ALLEN AND CORNWELL’S SCHOOL | 


GRAMMAR, with very Copious Exercises, anda Systematic 





View of the Formation and Derivation of Words, together with 
Latin, and Greek Lists, which explain the 
32nd Edition, 2s. red 


40th 


Hee tone at nhave 700d nalish Word 
1 ot apove nghsh ords, 
fader: ta. Od, cloth, . 


GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 


Edition, 1s, cloth; #1 sewed. 


SELECT ENGLISH POETRY for the Use | 


of Schools and Young Persons in General. Edited by the 
late Dr. ALLEN, 12th Edition, price 4s, 
With a 


PDR. ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS. 
Dictionary. New Edition. 3s, 

SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, hitherto called 
ARITHMETIC for BEGINNERS, Sixth Edition, price 1s. 6a. 


KEY TO SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, With 


numerous Suggestions, special and general, for teaching 


| in advance of those that preceded them.’ 


Edited by Dr. WM. SMITH, Woodcuts, | The Exodus of Israel . 


| Bible and Modern Thought. 


for the Use of Junior Classes. 
Canaan and Palestine. Half-bound, 5s. 


A New and cheaper Edition. 


20 Maps, including a Map of 


‘* They are as superior to all School Atlases within our knowledge as were the larger works of the same Author 


—Educational Times. 


**DercrpEpiy the best School Atlases we have ever seen.’’—English Journal of Education, 
**The best, the fullest, the most accurate and recent, as well as artistically tae most beautiful Atlas that can be 


| put into the Schoolboy’s hands,’’—Museuin, April, 1863. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
BIRKS’S ANSWER TO COLENSO. 





its | 
Difficulties Examined, and its Truth Confirmed; with a 


Reply to Recent Objections. By the Rey. T. R. Birks, 
M.A. 8yvo., 78., cloth boards. 


Also may be had, THE 





By the Rey. T.R. Brrxs, M.A., Rector of Kelshall, Herts. 
A New Edition, with an Appendix, containing valuable | 
additions on-— 

THE EVIDENTIAL SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, 

THE LIMITS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 

THE BIBLE AND ANCIENT EGYPT. 

THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN SCRIPTURE, 

GENESIS AND GEOLOGY, 
Finely printed, 8vo., cloth boards, 7s. 


History of the Moravians. By 


A. Bost, Geneva, Translated from the French. A New 
Edition, in feap. 8vo., corrected to the Present Time. 
With a Portrait of Count Zinzendorf, and a View of 
Herrnhut. 3s. 6d., cloth boards, 


The Reformed Pastor. By 


Ricwarp Baxter. Edited by the Rey. Witu1AmM Browy, 
M.D. Fifth Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 


Ancient Empires: their Origin, 


’ Succession, and Results. With a Preliminary View of 


| Ulrich Von Hutten. 





Arithmetic. Price 4s, 6d, 


‘(HE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. By 
JAMES CORNWELL, Ph.D., and Josuva G. Firen, M.A, 
BRighth Edition, corrected and enlarged, price 4s, 6d. 





London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co.; HAMILTON, ADAMS, 
& Co. Edinburgh: OLIVER and Boyp. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the Unity and First Migrations of Mankind. 8vo. 6s., 


cloth boards. 


Tur Reticrous Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row; 
and 164, Piccadilly. Sold by the Booksellers, 


This day, 18mo., toned paper, antique, cloth, red edges, 1s. 6d, 
or common paper edition, cloth, 1s., 


The Canterbury Hymnal: 


A BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE adapted to the Book 
of Common Prayer. Selected and arranged by the Rey, 
R. H. Baxwes, M.A., Editor of the ‘‘ Lyra Anglicana,”’ 


Hovtston and Wrieat, 65, Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, in crown 8vo, price 4s, 


Imperial 


POET and ORATOR. The Great Knightly Reformer of 
the 16th Century. Translated from ‘‘CHAUFFOUR- 
KESTNER’S Etudes sur les Réformateurs du léme 
Siecle.” By ArcurBatp YounG, Esq., Advocate. 

** The author has wisely permitted Hutten to speak for 
himself, The notes of the translator are modest and ser- 
viceable,’’—READER, 

Edinburgh: T. and T. Crarx. 


London: Hamriton & Co. 








Nearly ready, in Two Vols., crown 8vo., 


Six Months in the Federal 


STATES. By Epwarp Dicry, Author of ‘‘ Memoir of 
Cavour,”’ &c. 


MEMOIRS of 





Macmritian & Co., London and se 





13, Great Marlborough Street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


Accession of James I. to the Disgrace of Chief-Justice 
Coke. By Samvurn Rawson Garprver. Two vols., 
Svo., 30s. 


LIFE AMONG CONVICTS. By the Rev. 


CHARLES B. Grrson, M.R.1.A., Chaplain in the Convict 


Service. Two yols., 21s, 

POINTS of CONTACT BETWEEN 
SCIENCE and ART. By his Eminence Carpryau 
WISEMAN, 8yo, 5s, 


The LAST DECADE of a GLORIOUS 


REIGN ; completing ‘‘ The HISTORY of HENRY IYV., 
King of France and Navarre.”?’ By M. W. Freer. Two 
vols., with Portraits, 21s, 


CHRISTINA, QUEEN 


of SWEDEN, By Henry Woopneap. Two vols., 21s. 


HEROES, PHILOSOPHERS, and COUR- 


TIERS of the TIMES of LOUIS XVI. Two vols., 21s, 


LIFE of EDWARD IRVING. Illustrated 
by HIS JOURNAL and CORRESPONDENCE, By 
Mrs, Otrenant. Second Edition. Two vols., 8vo, 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
LIVE IT DOWN. By J. C. Jeaffreson. 


Second Edition. Three Vols. 


**This story will satisfy most readers. The interest 
goes on increasing to the last page. It is by far the best 
work of fiction Mr, Jeaffreson has yet written,’’— 
Atheneun., 


HEART and CROSS. By the Author of 


** Margaret Maitland.’’ One Vol. [ Next week. 


The DESERTED HOUSE of HAWKS- 


WORTH. Three Vols. 


TRUE AS STEEL. By Walter Thorn-. 


Bury. Three Vols. 


ST. OLAVE’S. Three Vols. 


** A charming novel,’’—Atheneum. 


MISTRESS and MAID. By the Author 


of ** John Halifax, Gentleman.’’ 


EVELINE. By the Author of “Forest 


Keep.”” Three Vols. 








Printed by Witt1im Srxvens, of Surrey 
in the Comte of Middlesex; and 


St. Bride, in the City of London. Saturday, April 11, 1863, 


, Dulwich Road, Brixton, in the Connty of Surrey, at his Office No. 37, Bell Yard, Temple Bar, in the Liberty of the Rolls 
published by James Bonn, of 6, Lyndhurst Grove, Camberwell, in the County of Surrey, at the Office, 112, Fleet Street, in the Parish of 





